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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE visit of the King to Ireland ended on Saturday at 
Cork, where his Majesty’s reception was heartily cordial, 
andwherethe Corporation did their utmost to efface the memory 
of the boorishness displayed by that of Dublin. Immediately 
on his return the King directed the publication of an address 
to the Irish people, which is a model of good taste. After a 
warm acknowledgment of the welcome offered to the Queen 
and himself, which exceeded even that to be expected “ from so 
warm-hearted a race,” the King proceeds :—‘ For a country so 
attractive and a people so gifted we cherish the warmest 
regard, and it is therefore with supreme satisfaction that I 
have during our stay so often heard the hope expressed that a 
brighter day is dawning upon Ireland.” That “brighter day,” 
however, must depend upon “the steady development of self- 
reliance and co-operation, upon better and more practical 
education, upon the growth of industrial and commercial 
enterprise, and upon that increase of mutual toleration and 
respect, which the responsibility my Irish*people now enjoy in 
the public administration of their local affairs is well fitted to 
teach.” It is “my earnest prayer that these and other means 
of national well-being may multiply from year to year in 
Treland.” The entire absence in all the King’s utterances of 
any rebuke to Dublin, or any consciousness that she deserved 
one, is in the highest degree dignified and magnanimous. It 
is loftier even than the language of the Archduke who, when 
an opponent purposely trod on his heel, remarked as he 
brushed it, “ What an awkward person that is!” 


The labours of the Conclave ended on Tuesday, when 
Cardinal Giuseppe Sarto, Patriarch of Venice, was de- 
clared Pope under the title of Pius X. The accounts 
of the proceedings which ended in this unexpected result are 
still confused and contradictory ; but it would seem that the 
opposition to Cardinal Rampolla, though scattered, was most 
determined, that as the ballots went on fresh votes accreted 
to Cardinal Sarto, as the one “who divides us least,” and 
that at the seventh he was found to have fifty votes, 
or more than the necessary two-thirds. He professed, and 
probably felt, a certain reluctance to accept so supreme an 
elevation, but he named himself instantly Pius X., and as 
such he was announced to the thousands who had been watching 
for the smoke of the voting papers. They were, it is said, 
prepared, for a servant had climbed to a high point of the 
Vatican, and made a signal with his fingers as of a tailor 
(Sarto) cutting cloth. To a quick-witted people, who use and 


understand the language of gesture, that was sufficient, even 
without the formal announcement, the ancient Habemus Papam, 
which immediately followed, The Pope, wearing the Pontifical 





robes, then appeared in the interior loggia—which, we fear, 
means that he will keep up the fiction of imprisonment—and 
solemnly blessed the people, who responded by falling on their 
knees, and the short ceremonial was over. It will interest 
Englishmen to hear that the new Pope’s first act of authority 
was to place his own red hat on the head of Mgr. Mery del 
Val, who will, it is supposed, be the next Archbishop of West- 
minster. The act is equivalent to a promise that he shall be 
the first new Cardinal. 


Pius X. is a man of humble origin, his father having been a 
respectable peasant of Riese, near Venice, and his family still 
earning their own living in different trades. He was oniy a 
parish priest when in 1884, at the age of forty-nine, he was ap- 
pointed Bishop of Mantua, where he obtained so much repute 
that nine years later Leo XIII. gave him the Cardinal’s hat 
and appointed him Patriarch of Venice. In that capacity he 
distinguished himself by his democratic leanings, settled 
many strikes, and became so popular that when he left Venice 
for the Conclave the people audibly wished that he might 
receive the tiara. His reply, “Nay; I have taken a return 
ticket,” is quoted as indicating both affability and humour. 
Though not exactly learned, he has been fairly educated; and 
though he has never been out of Italy, he is a wise adminis- 
trator, and can manage men. We have elsewhere stated 
reasons for questioning whether he will be so liberal as was at 
first reported; but there seems no reason to doubt that in him 
the Roman Church obtains a chief of high personal character 
and a kind of ability well suited to her administrative needs. 
His political preferences are still unknown, but none of the 
Governments express alarm; and he will probably be at first 
most discreet. After that much will depend upon his Secre- 
tary of State, who is not yet appointed, and who will at first 
be fettered by Cardinal Rampolla’s pledges. 


The strikes which are becoming incessant in Russia, 
especially in the industrial centres of the South and West, 
and which are often repressed with bloodshed, appear to alarm 
the Government. The workmen have already been allowed to 
elect “elders ” to confer with employers, to the indignation of 
local officials, who sometimes ‘arrest them before they can 
speak; and M. de Witte, who recommended that concession, 
has urged that the laws should be made “ less vague,” so as to 
prevent “arbitrary” action, and even that compensation 
should be given for accidents. The grand difficulty seems to 
be that any freedom granted to the men interferes with “the 
system,” which is based on the theory that nothing should be 
conceded to demands from below. The men usually ask only 
for an increase of wages, and especially a reduction in the 
present “impossible” hours, neither of which requests impedes 
or affronts the officials. The latter, however, cannot tolerate 
combinations of any sort, and without combination the workers 
cannot make themselves audible. Artisans are hardly as yet 
a force in Russia, but their numbers increase every day, and 
their ideas spread among the peasantry, whose discontents as 
yet are directed against oppressive landlords. Two of the 
latter have recently been attacked for defending forest 
property with unreasonable violence. They, in fact, shot the 
peasants for stealing. One of them was consequently murdered, 
and another so frightened that he lost his reason. The fury of 
the Russian peasant when at last he breaks loose is as terrible, 
and sometimesas unreasoning, as that of the French peasantry 
in 1789, 


The Times correspondent in Madrid represents the situation 
in Spain as very grave. The people have entirely lost confi- 
dence in the Liberal party, and are rallying under the 
Republican flag, to the destruction of the “arrangement” 
under which the parties govern alternately. The Republicans, 
we may remark, have two objects beyond their wish to change 
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the form of government: one, the subjection of the Clerical 
party, which defends the present abuses; and the other, a 
radical social reform on the model of that effected in France 
in the first years of the Revolution. The artisans are utterly 
discontented with their wages, and the agricultural labourers, 
who work on the large estates without bope of improving 
their condition, desire possession of the land. As we under- 
stand, they would be content to hold it as tenants if they 
could obtain houses on the tenancies, but at present they are 
huddled in villages, often at a great distance from their work. 
The present Ministry is trying honestly to reduce expenditure 
and taxation, but it is afraid, like all Spanish statesmen 
except S. Canalejas, to deal with the social question of which 
the incessant strikes are only a symptom. 


The cruel execution of a Chinese reformer, mentioned in 
detail elsewhere, has already had political eonsequences. Six 
Chinese journalists were lately arrested in Shanghai upon a 
charge of high treason, and relying upon a promise that they 
should be punished in Shanghai, they pleaded guilty. The 
Government of Pekin, however, has demanded their sur- 
render, avowedly “for execution,” and the Consular represen- 
tatives of the Powers are greatly disturbed. Most of them 
seem disposed, as the prisoners have waived defence, to give 
them up, but the British representative refuses, and Mr. 
Balfour on Wednesday stated in Parliament that a telegram 
had been forwarded to Shanghai stating that in the opinion 
of his Majesty’s Government they ought not to be surrendered. 
It was impossible for the Foreign Office to take any other 
course. The Chinese of Shanghai believe themselves to be under 
the protection of Europe, and to surrender six of their number 
to be tortured at the discretion of the Empress-Regent would 
not only be an act of gross inhumanity, but would destroy all 
sense of security in the great emporium of China. If the law 
allows such an atrocity, which is doubtful, we must step out- 
ride it and take the consequences. 


The Turkish Government is evidently disturbed by a rising 
in Monastir—about a hundred miles north-west of Salonica— 
where there has been some sharp fighting. It has consequently 
addressed a Note to the Powers stating that with Macedonia 
still so disturbed it cannot keep its promise of withdrawing its 
troops. The rising is, of course, attributed to the Bulgarians, 
who just now, according to the Turks, are responsible for all 
blue flies in the butchers’ shops; but there is some reason to 
believe that the general insurrection long predicted in Mace- 
donia has at last broken out. If that is the case, the pressure 
on the Sultan to authorise “severe” measures of repression, 
and possibly an invasion of Bulgaria, will be extreme, and may 
disturb the peace of Europe. The Russian people will not 
bear the extirpation of a population all of whom are Greek 
Christians, and an invasion of Bulgaria, with Macedonia in 
flames, may severely tax the resources of Constantinople. It 
is possible that the movement may “fizzle out,” as so many 
like it have done; but the Macedonians are desperate, and all 
the elements of a revolution, one object of which will be war, 
are visible in Bulgaria. 


The Duke of Devonshire, in moving on Monday the second 
reading in the House of Lords of the Irish Land Bill, pointed 
out that while legislation dealing with the fixing of rents had 
not succeeded in establishing either agrarian peace or 
agricultural prosperity in Ireland, “Irish land purchase 
legislation had so far proved uniformly successful.” The 
Trish Land Conference, in October last year, between land- 
lords and tenants, rendered it possible for “the policy 
of occupying ownerships,” which had received a check, to go 
forward. The Bill rests on these principles: “The purchase 
of entire estates by the Land Commission for the purpose of 
resale is a recognised policy...... The object of the first 
twenty-five clauses of the Bill is to carry out the policy of 
sale of entire estates, to encourage and facilitate such sale by 
holding out inducements and advantages to landlords to 
sell and tenants to buy.” The Estates Commission will be 
responsible to Parliament; its functions will be “ to facilitate 
sales so far as they can be effected with niaintenance of 
security for advances made by the State.” In whatsoever way 
the transactions between landlord and tenant under the Bill 
are carried out, it will usually be necessary as a matter of 
fairness to both the tenant and the State (in order 








a 
to obtain “a fair margin of security”) that some re 
duction should take place in the amount of instalment, 
payable to the Government as compared with existing Pay. 
ments. On the other hand, in order to meet the landlords 
the Government had thought it equitable to provide a bonus 
of twelve millions, “which will be distributed in addition to 
the purchase money at the rate of a 12 per cent. addition.” 
The Bill was evidently regarded as “a treaty or instrument of 
peace,” and was read a second time without a division, 


On Thursday, in the Committee stage of the Irish Land Bi 
in the Lords, the Government on one clause only got their 
way by a majority of one (59 to 58), while on another clause 
they were actually beaten by three (64 to 61). The clause op 
which they were defeated makes it necessary for the Commis. 
sioners to give their reasons for sanctioning a purchase logy 
outside the zones. On some other minor points the Govern. 
ment were also obliged to yield. It is greatly to be hoped that 
these amendments will not endanger the Bill. 





In the House of Commons on Tuesday the second readino 
of the Motor-car Bill was under discussion. Mr. Long began 
by pointing out that the motor-car question was not one which 
affected rich men only. This is undoubtedly true, as the uso 
of motor-cars by the smaller professional and business men for 
business purposes is growing. As to a speed limit, he insisted 
that its imposition would not facilitate, but render more diff. 
cult, the proper control of motors by the police. Here we 
agree, for what must be put down, and put down by drastic 
punishment involving imprisonment, is not exceeding a par. 
ticular speed, but driving to the public danger. We think, 
however, that in view of the strong feeling in the House in 
favour of a speed limit, Mr. Long was right in agreeing to an 
absolute limit; but we trust that the clause will be so worded 
as not to convey the dangerous suggestion that as long as 
the motorist keeps within that limit he is not to be held 
responsible for what happens. The new extreme limit might, 
we think, be twenty-five miles an hour, but it must not be 
supposed that this is a safe pace except on straight unfre- 
quented roads in the heart of the country. The fate of the 
Bill is being decided as we go to press. We should regret its 
failure to pass, as, on the whole, it is a good Bill, and while 
protecting the public from the excesses of a few dangerous 
and irresponsible men, preserves the interests of the reason- 
able motorist. 


The Sugar Convention Bill, which passed through Committee 
on Wednesday, or rather in the small hours of Thursday morn- 
ing, after a severe struggle, was read a third time on Thursday 
night. As our readers know, we have always challenged the 
wisdom of interfering with the access of sugar as of every 
other commodity to these islands, and of infringing, save 
only for revenue purposes, the principle of the free and open 
market on which our commercial welfare rests. The debates 
on the Sugar Convention have strengthened, not weakened, 
our belief that the only safe policy is to leave trade alone, and 
not to harass sellers and buyers by asking them why this 
or that commodity is so “criminally cheap,” and how they 
“dare to sell us things below cost price.’ The best we can 
hope is that the Sugar Convention will do no harm, but there 
seems nota little reason to fear that it will (1) make sugar 
dearer to consumers, (2) injure our home sugar and confee- 
tionery trades, and (3) even impair the position of certain of 
the West Indian islands by depriving them of the preference 
they now obtain in the American markets. 


The announcement of the Prime Minister on Wednesday 
that he thought it would not be possible to give facilities for 
the passing this Session of the Birmingham and Southwark 
Bishopric Bill is one that we note with deep regret and dis- 
appointment. The ground of this announcement is that the 
Bill was introduced late and is opposed. It is small comfort 
to know that this Bill and another Departmental Ecclesi- 
astical Bill are to be introduced early next Session as Govern- 
ment Bills. The matter is urgent, and the future of the 
present Government is obscure. The opponents of the Bill 
are opponents of the Church as a whole, and are not even 
London or Birmingham Members. The necessity of creating 
a separate diocese for South London is real enough, though 
not perhaps more real than the similar need in the crowded 
Birmingham area. The £100,000 necessary for the Birmingham 
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Bishopric is practically found, the financial arrangements for 
the South London diocese are satisfactory, the good that can be 
done by the creation of the new Sees is universally admitted, but 
the whole scheme is to be wrecked by the factious opposition of 
persons who can often claim no special grounds for interference 
except dislike of the Church. As Mr. Balfour has not yet 
definitely stated that he cannot secure the passage of this Bill, 
put only that he does not “ think it possible,” perhaps he may 
: see his way to help on this Session the great social work 
of the Established Church by passing this important measure. 





Mr. Whitaker Wright was charged on Wednesday, the day 
of his arrival from America, at the Guildhall with making and 
concurring in the making of false statements concerning the 
affairs of the London and Globe Finance Corporation (Limited) 
for the years 1899 and 1900, This Company went into volun- 
tary liquidation upon January 14th, 1901. In the following 
October the winding-up was made compulsory, and the directors 
available, including Mr. Whitaker Wright, were subjected 
to public and private examination. The decision of the Law 
Officers of the Crown not to prosecute Mr. Wright was followed 
by an applieation in March last to Mr. Justice Buckley for an 
authorisation or direction to the Official Receiver to prose- 
cute. In consequence of this application a warrant for the 
arrest of Mr. Wright—who at that date had already left this 
country—was issued, and after extradition proceedings had 
been proceeding for many weeks, he agreed on July 29th to 
be voluntarily transferred from the custody of the United 
States Marshal to that of an English police officer on board 
the ‘Oceanic. The remarkable point of the case at the 
moment is the result of the application for bail. The Court 
offered bail in the unprecedented sum of £50,000. The great 
importance of proceedings which involve questions of money 
amounting to millions of pounds rendered this necessary. 





The correspondence ou the Education Act, published in the 
Times of Wednesday, between the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Dr. John Brown Paton, the eminent Nonconformist 
scholar, theologian, and educationalist, is an object-lesson on 
the courtesies of debate. Dr. Paton agrees with the Arch- 
bishop that “the desire to ensure religious Biblical teaching 
in Board-schools stands quite apart from the issues of this 
controversy,” but he considers that the time is not opportune 
to press for an agreement of opinion on the subject. He, 
however, strenuously resists the assertion that the Noncon- 
formists ought logically or morally to remove from the schools 
the teaching of historical Christianity, since our civilisation is 
based on Christian ethics, while secular teaching is inevitably 
dogmatic and irreligious. Dr. Paton goes on to say that the 
historical truths stand on an entirely different footing from 
the conflicting theological systems derived fromthem. These 
systems ought to be taught only before or after school hours 
in the voluntary schools. In school hours “simple and 
faithful Bible teaching should be given in all public schools.” 
Dr. Paton concludes by earnestly asserting the reality of the 
passive resistance movement. 


The Archbishop in his equally earnest reply traverses Dr. 
Paton’s argument, and reasserts the principle “that some 
schools at least should be maintained in England in which 
the religious basis is not merely a possibility, but an essentia! 
characteristic of the system and the school.” He next deals 
with the fact that the British Weekly, representing a very 
large section of Nonconformists, proposes the elimination of 
religious teaching from the day schools, while Dr. Clifford 
advocates an almost indistinguishable policy. The Arch- 
bishop asks that leading Nonconformists should publicly, as 
well as privately, repudiate this position. On the question of 
passive resistance he again points out the anomaly of such 
a movement on the part of persons who have till now 
acquiesced in rate-supported Jewish schools. The letter is 
yet another example of the Archbishop’s statesmanship. The 
Conference to secure true Christian teaching for which the 
Archbishop asks can scarcely be refused by men like Dr. Paton. 





Ata meeting of the Executive Committee of the Unionist 
Free-Food League, held at the House of Commons on 
July 30th, Sir Michael Hicks Beach in the chair, a resolution 
Wis passed defining the position and objects of the League in 
the following words:—* The Unionist Free-Food League is 


ment formed for the purpose of placing before the people the 
objections hitherto generally entertained by the Unionist 
party, and maintained by every Conservative and Unionist 
Government since 1852, to the imposition of Protective duties 
on food. The Prime Minister, speaking at the Constitutional 
Club on June 26th last, said: ‘I hold with the deepest con- 
viction that it would be perfect folly on the part of the Con- 
servative party or the Unionist party to make particular 
opinions on economic subjects a test of party loyalty.’ The 
League fully accepts the opinion thus stated by the Prime 
Minister, and desires to assist in the inquiry and discussion to 
which the country has been invited by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, by putting forward its views on this important subject, 
while abstaining from any action which might interfere with 
the unity of the party.” 


This firm, and yet moderate, statement of the aims of the 
Unionists who are opposing Mr. Chamberlain’s policy will, we 
trust, clear the air, and show the country that the Free-traders 
in the Unionist party mean business, and do not intend to be 
“hounded out” of their party because they have not on the 
sudden and unexpected call of Mr. Chamberlain been willing 
to abandon their convictions. We may note also in this context 
the able and convincing letter which Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
has addressed to the Times of Thursday in answer to Mr. Henry 
Chaplin’s noisy attack on the Unionist Free-Food League, 
because its members have dared to assert their right to be at 
one and the same time Unionists and opponents of taxes on 
the food of the people. Many people will doubt whether it 
was worth while to take Mr. Chaplin so seriously as does Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach in his letter, but, for ourselves, we are 
glad to see the leader of the Free-trade Unionists displaying 
such patience, courtesy, and moderation. 


Mr. George Peel in Monday's Times makes a suggestion for 
the purpose of securing, “ without any disturbance of our fiscal 
system,” a requital to Canada for favouring our manufactures 
by something equivalent to a preference on Colonial wheat. 
Mr. Peel asserts that roundly £1,670,000 constitutes the maxi- 
mum of our imports into Canada in the year 1901 (the only 
year really available for analysis) that can be ascribed to 
the action of the Canadian preference to this country. 
Canada so far has, in our view, been the gainer, owing 
to the reduction in her duties, but it is neverthe- 
less wise to see what Canada and the Empire want, and 
how we can meet it. The urgent need of Canada is men. 
At present we pay nothing towards emigration to Canada. 
The cost of passage to the wheat-growing districts near 
Winnipeg is for adults £8, and for children (under twelve) £4. 
One-tenth of the amount of our extra trade due to the preference 
would transport six thousand families (a husband, wife, two 
boys, and a girl) to Winnipeg. Mr. Peel claims that this 
would secure a return to Canada for her preference, and would 
benefit the wheat-growing of the Empire. But would 
Englishmen, the right sort of Englishmen, go out? We doubt 
whether even a free passage would act as an effective induce- 
ment. Gold-mines seem the only means of moving masses of 
population. Still, Mr. Peel’s suggestion is well worth 
discussion, and will be useful as showing that we have every 
desire to return Canada’s kindness if only a safe and 
reasonable way can be discovered for doing so. 


Lord Curzon has publicly announced that he agrees to the 
request of the Ministry that he would remain in office fora period 
which he does not state. It will, however, exceed two years, for 
it is part of the arrangement that he should next year have a 
holiday at home. In his speech Lord Curzon defends the five- 
year rule, and admits that every man can be replaced; but 
says that occasionally there is work to be done which can be 
finished only by the man who has initiated it. There is such 
work now in education, the reform of the police, and the expan- 
sion of railways and irrigation, and he consents, therefore, 
though with some misgiving, to remain. He warmly 
praises the zeal with which the official services have 
responded to every appeal, and he is proud to preside 
over them in the performance of a task which “I shall 
never cease to regard as the greatest and noblest that 
anywhere devolves upon the British race.” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——>——_ 


PIUS X. 


A® we expected, the comparatively unknown and undis- 
cussed man has been elected Pope. The two great 
arties within the Conclave, the Tories and the Opportunists, 
eaded by Cardinals Rampolla and Vanuutelli, were toomuch 

opposed or too obstinate to allow either to obtain the two- 
thirds majority in the Conclave, and the ballotings might 
have continued for months, as they have occasionally done 
in the history of the Papacy, without effect. Indeed, they 
were expected to last for many more days, for fresh sup- 
plies of linen and food had been ordered into the Vatican, 
when, after the sixth ballot, some incident which may 
never be known, but may have been a slight swerve of 
opinion towards the great German Cardinal, the Arch- 
bishop of Breslau, determined the majority—who are 
Italians—-to end the struggle by selecting the Cardinal 
who had excited the fewest dislikes. At the seventh 
ballot the requisite majority appeared in favour of Cardinal 
Giuseppe Sarto, Patriarch of Venice, a man unknown out- 
side Italy, and never reckoned among the leaders of ecclesi- 
astical parties, who accepted the throne with the title of 
Pius X. A man of sixty-eight, with genial manners 
and a most dignified presence, the new Pope has won 
golden opinions in Venice by his piety, his conciliatory 
policy, and his democratic leanings. His election has been 
received by the citizens of Rome, and indeed all Italians, 
with hearty approval, and by Catholics throughout the 
world with a pleasurable sense that their great Church 
will once more be worthily, as well as adequately, 
represented. His want of birth—he is the son of a 
peasant of Riese in the Venetian territory—does not tell 
against him, the Church of the Fisherman being above 
all that—as, indeed, all the Christian Churches are; and 
his ignorance of diplomacy—he has never had a mission, 
and has never travelled—is welcomed as evidence that 
he will not be a political Pope. The world, in short, 
receives the nomination with satisfaction. 


While, however, we gladly acknowledge the personal 
merit of the new Pope, we are by no means sure that the 
general satisfaction at his election will continue. It is 
known that his amenity of manner, which is conscious as 
well as instinctive, and has induced him to publish a little 
book advocating politeness in priests, covers a determined 
will; and a determined Pope, unless also a very wise one, 
may in our day be a dangerous Pope. Pius X. is a strict 
disciplinarian, and a strict disciplinarian in the Roman 
Church is apt to be a man severe in his judgment of 
heresy, disposed to adhere rigidly to ancient intellectual 
formulas, and likely to look with disfavour on any thing or 
person tainted with either Liberalism or originality. He 
has, it is true, the saving grace of humour in abundant 
measure; but so also had Pio Nono, who published the 
Syllabus in condemnation of modern thought. He will 
doubtless choose good men for the high places in his 
Church, but they may all be men who conform to the 
mental type which he admires. It is probable, for instance, 
that American Catholics, who are influenced, consciously or 
unconsciously, by the atmosphere of freethought in which 
they live, may have anxious times before them. He is 
said, and the expression is intended as eulogy, to be 
“non-political,” but a great ecclesiastic who is not a 
politician is sometimes also not a statesman, and “irre- 
coucilable”’ in his dealings both with Princes and with 
Republics. Non possumus is a final negative which 
springs easily to the mouth of a sincere Pope. There is 
already a suspicion that Pius X. may be less reserved and 
cautious in condemning recent legislation in France than 
Leo XIII. was, and may thus force on a contest in which, 
for a time at least, the Church must suffer. The majority 
in France are in no mood to be told that they deserve ex- 
communication. No doubt the Papacy is well served by 
its diplomatic agents, and Pius X. will be thoroughly 
informed, while his nature indisposes him to make moun- 
tains of molehills. But then the fate of the Monastic 
Orders of France is not a molehill, and we can conceive of 
the majority of French electors and a resolute Pope clash- 
ing about it with disastrous effects. In Austria, too, a 
pious Pope may urge on a party which already requires 
restraint. and whose action is bitterly resented by a 


| 
majority of Hungarians. As to Italy, it seems that We 
may surrender hope. The new Pope, though personally 
cordial to members of the House of Savoy, and even 
inclined to welcome their claim to rule North and South 
Italy, is said, as regards the temporal power, to hold the 
“blackest” opinions. He intends, it seems clear, to cop. 
tinue to declare himself a “prisoner,” and to regard the 
occupition of the Roman States as an impious usurpation. 
and it is difficult to hold that opinion without making 
efforts for their recovery, which must gradually affect 
the whole policy of a reign, and, so far as they arg 
pressed, must secularise a jurisdiction which should 
be purely spiritual. There may be much bitterness 
yet between Italy and the Pope whose election all Italians 
are willing, on the ground of his personal character, to 
welcome with such cordial favour. Nor can we feel certain 
that the “democratic” proclivities of Pius X. will be every- 
where welcomed with delight. They will be if they spring 
from philanthropy, forcleavage between the Churchesand the 
toilers is, wherever it exists, an impediment to Christianity, 
but they will not if the Vatican sees in the aspirations of 
the masses a cement for fresh foundations upon which to 
rebuild the grandeur of its own throne. The Papacy would 
then add energy to that war of classes which already 
threatens social order, and would widen that difference 
between thought and belief which is even now s0 mis. 
chievous, and which good men are striving everywhere to 
remove. 

It may all go very differently from anything we either 
hope or fear. A Cardinal, once elected Pope, passes under 
a number of new influences which sometimes seem s0 
powerful as to change even his internal character. These 
influences are not all, as is often imagined, those of persons, 
though no man can be advised by some of the subtlest men 
in the world, whose objects are the same as his own, 
without being in some degree moved by their advice, 
It is the new and awful responsibility which changes the 
better Popes, the sense that every word uttered by them 
may affect the thoughts and actions of men of all races and 
conditions, that, for example, an utterance about the right 
relations of employer and employed may help to consoli- 
date or to dissolve entire communities. Even Kings feel 
that, and Popes have a responsibility wider than that 
of Kings. They affect the world, and the Princes only 
nations. It is difficult, too, for a Pope, however strong, 
to break with the mighty organisations through which he 
rules ; and though Popes have, on the whole, been more 
individual than Kings, very few have wandered far out of 
the groove channelled for them by the continuous pre- 
scription of ages. We can, however, only form opinions 
on the evidence before us, and we wish we could see moro 
ground for the general hopefulness in the recent election ; 
hopefulness, that is, that the new Pope would prove him- 
self a purely spiritual authority, intent only on battle with 
the materialism which, and not agnosticism, is threatening 
to demoralise society. He is a good man, a genial man, 
and an able man, but more is needed in his position even 
than that. Perhaps the kind of man one would fain see 
on that strange throne is unattainable, but acridity of 
temper, from which Pius X. is so perfectly free, is not the 
only fault which can diminish the possible usefulness of 
the Pontiff to mankind. 





WANTED: AN INDUSTRY RUINED BY 
FREE-TRADE. 


S our readers know, we have been searching for 

the past month for an industry which can truly 
and honestly be said to have been ruined by Free-trade. 
Hitherto we have been singularly unsuccessful in our 
search, though we have endeavoured to be scrupulously 
fair in the matter by publishing any letter giving a bond- 
fide example, and have, indeed, printed a great many alleged 
cases of the ruin wrought by Free-trade. Needless to say, the 
result has been very gratifying to us, but we must admit 
that it has been also not a little surprising We were pre- 
pared to find that in certain cases the policy of the free and 
open market, and of tariff for revenue only, would have 
ruined certain industries, even though it was demonstrable 
that we had gained on the whole by the suppression of 
these industries and the substitution of others more 
valuable to the community. For example, we fully 








expected that the Protectionists would be able to show 
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that the sugar industry, the tinplate industry, and the 
glass industry had been unable to hold their own. Yet 
even in the case of these trades, always chosen as examples 
of “the ruin wrought by Free-trade,” it has been 
shown that instead of the country being strewn 
with empty factories and idle workshops, we are doing 
an excellent business whenever and wherever we bring 
knowledge and perseverance to bear on the industry. 
Take, for example, the sugar industry. A sugar mer- 
chant, and one of experience and knowledge in the 
trade, pointed out in the Spectator of July 18th that 
instead of Free-trade having ruined the trade of sugar 
refining, more sugar is now refined in Great Britain 
than before, and that in addition, by rejecting, instead of 
following, the policy of our Protectionist rivals, we have 
been able to build up the great allied industries of con- 
fectionery, biscuit-making, and the manufacture of 
aerated waters. In a word, it is impossible to point to 
sugar as an industry ruined by Free-trade. 


To show that the tinplate industry has been ruined by 

Free-trade proved just as hard. When we refused to re- 
taliate on America for shutting out our tinplate, and would 
not even protect the home market from the invasion of 
the American article, it was confidently predicted that the 
industry was doomed. Free-traders were naturally sorry 
that sucha consequence should follow, or even be threatened ; 
put they felt that the risk must be run lest, under a system 
of retaliation, worse things should befall us. As a 
result, for several years we heard nothing of the 
tinplate industry. But this was not the silence of 
death. It was due to the fact that the tinplate makers, 
instead of sitting down and howling for Protection, were, 
like sensible Britons, meeting their difficulties steadily, if 
slowly, by energy and skill. What has been the result ? 
The tinplate industry, in spite of the extravagant Pro- 
tection given to the American product, has been able to 
hold its own, and more, not less, tinplate is rolled here 
than formerly. Mr. Rees and Mr. Harry Jones showed 
conclusively that ruin had not overtaken the tinplate 
industry; that, thanks to Free-trade, it had been able to 
discover new markets,—Russia, for example; and that, 
in spite of the McKinley Tariff, it was actually able to 
penetrate into America and supply the tinplate required 
for an American export trade. <A better example of the 
fact that Protection not only does not completely protect 
its own, but canuot kill an unprotected rival industry, could 
not be given. ‘The next industries to come under review 
were the glass trade and the silk trade. It can be shown, 
however, that in spite of our having at one time exhibited 
lack of enterprise in applying scientific knowledge to the 
glass trade, we have now realised the importance of that 
aspect of the industry, and that the glass trade when pro- 
perly conducted can prosper here. Ina word, the foe of the 
glass trade has not been F'ree-trade, but lack of enterprise. 
As to the silk trade, it does seem as if Cobden’s French 
Treaty had proved injurious to it; but, as we pointed out 
last week, this is hardly a case for our new Protectionists 
to press. ‘They tell us they want us to abandon our Free- 
trade policy in order to do the very thing which Cobden’s 
Treaty did at Coventry. They want to have a certain 
amount of Protection in hand to bargain with,—i.e., certain 
Protected trades from which they may withdraw Protection 
in consideration of an equivalent concession on the other 
side. The silk trade was apparently a trade to which our 
local conditions were not suitable. We artificially created 
it by Protection—i.e., by taxing the whole community in 
order to give it a bounty—and when the prop of Protection 
was “bargained away ” it collapsed. Under such circum- 
stances, would it not be fairer to say that the silk industry 
was killed by Protection rather than by Free-trade? 
Another alleged suffering industry was that of ironand steel. 
The impending ruin of this industry has been a constant 
sourceof complaint by Protectionists; but what arethe facts? 
Mr. Hugh Bell, than whom no better authority can be found 
in such a case, showed in our columns last week that instead 
of the iron and steel industry being ruined by Free-trade, 
it is well able to hold its own, and, indeed, benefits largely 
by Free-trade. Free-trade and the folly of our rivals 
enable the British firms engaged in the iron and steel 
industry to pick the plums out of the trade. We cannot 
describe such transactions as buying foreign pig-iron at 
57s, or 46s. a ton, and se!!ing our own pig-iron at 63s. a ton, 
as anything but picking out the plums. 


We have kept till the last agriculture, the industry which 
the Protectionist always adduces as maimed and broken by 
Free-trade. But will the facts carry out thisview? Has Free- 
trade destroyed agriculture? Has it done anything injurious 
to agriculture except lower rents? Rents, we admit, have 
been lowered by Free-trade, or, rather, were artificially 
raised by Protection, and reduced to a fair level by Free- 
trade ; but in every other way Free-trade has helped agri- 
culture. Look at the way the British farmer lives now, 
and compare it with the way in which he lived sixty years 
ago. Even those who can only remember the farmer's style 
of life thirty years ago must notice an immense increase 
in luxury and comfort. What is true of the farmer is also 
true of the labourer. At no time in our history, indeed, 
was the state of the farm labourers more wretched 
than in the good old days of Protection. Their wages 
were settled, as they would be again under a new Corn- 
law, by the supply and demand in the market, and not by 
the price of bread; and accordingly their position was 
terrible in the extreme. They suffered even more severely 
than did the labourers in the towns under the same régime 
And even the industry as a whole did not benefit. In 
1815 the Corn-tax, as our correspandent, “ W. M.,” points 
out, was arranged so as to raise and keep the price of corn 
at 80s. a quarter. Yet within five years agriculture was 
declared to be in a ruined condition, and its state had to 
be considered by a Parliamentary Committee. The same 
thing happened every few years till the Corn-laws were 
abolished. Agricultural distress may have existed under 
Free-trade, but it was also the standing complaint of agri- 
culture under Protection. If agriculture has been damaged 
it has not been by Free-trade, but by the fact that the 
most energetic classes in the community have been per- 
suaded to leave it by the far greater opportunities of profit 
offered by other industries. !t is a misfortune, but a fact, 
that no energetic and capable man remains on the land if 
he can get away from it. A few capable and energetic 
men, no doubt, return to the land because they like it, and 
they almost invariably find that agriculture pays well. 

As far, then, as we have been able to discover, there is no 
industry the death or ruin of which can fairly be put down 
to Free-trade. Still, if any of our correspondents can 
tell us of one not already dealt with in our columns— 
we shall publish next week a letter suggesting milling 
as an example of an industry ruined by Free-trade—we 
shall be most glad to publish the particulars, provided 
they are conveyed ina letter of reasonable length. We want 
Free-trade in inquiry as much as in other things, and 
however strongly it may tell against our own views, we shall 
not hesitate to print any bond-fide example of an industry 
ruined, not by change of fashion, lack of energy, want 
of scientific knowledge, or failure to secure patent rights, 
but by our Free-trade policy and our permission of what 
our opponents call “dumping,” though we should rather 





describe it as allowing every man who has anything to sell 
to come and sell it here without let or hindrance, save only 
from such taxes as we need to fill the national Exchequer. 





THE LATEST NEWS FROM PEKIN. 

(CX? of the latest telegrams from Pekin reports an 

incident which, to our thinking, throws much light 
upon the future of China. A Chinese journalist named 
Shen Chien, who belonged to the “reforming” party, was 
recently arrested on a charge of treasonable utterances and 
designs. He appears to have disdained defence. At all 
events, he pleaded guilty, admitted that he had tried to 
organise a rebellion in Hankow, and avowed that he 
approved assassination as a means of ridding China of the 
Manchu dynasty. He was therefore, almost as a matter 
of course, sentenced to death by decapitation. He would 
have incurred the same doom in many European countries, 
and we are not prepared to argue that such a penalty was 
grossly in excess of the offence. The man who preaches 
assassination as a remedy for political wrong is a murderer 
in intention who deserves death, and the active rebel who 
levies, or tries to levy, war against a regular Government 
risks the lives of thousands, and has always in all countries 
been held to have justly incurred the capital sentence. The 
Mandarins cannot be expected to acknowledge themselves 
so bad that they have no right of self-defence. The 
sentence was therefore defensible; but the Empress- 





Regent of China deemed it insufficient. She knew the 
disregard of her countrymen for mere death, she desired to 
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strike terror into all reformers, and therefore she ordered 
the unhappy reformer and rebel to be slowly beaten to 
death with bamboo rods. There was no one to iaterfere, 
no difficulty in finding executioners, and Shen Chien was 
accordingly beaten continuously for two hours, when death 
mercifully released him from his sufferings. The incident 
has, it is said, created great excitement among the Europeans 
in Pekin, but among the Chinese the only feeling is one of 
terror at the idea of being accused of belonging to the 
party of reform,—the precise impression the Empress- 
Regent intended to produce. In all probability, she had no 
hatred of the man himself who had failed in his rebellion, 
who was not personally influential, and who in any case was 
being swept out of her path by the not unjust sentence of 
the Court; but she wished to produce an effect that 
should be widespread, and she produced it by means that 
to Europeans indicate a callousness which they cannot 
even comprehend. ‘They shared it once, for Dr. Creighton 
says in his singularly impartial “ History of the Papacy” 
that Pope Urban VI. once tortured siz of his Cardinals, 
and walked up and down near the torture-pit reciting the 
Offices lest the torturers should grow slack in the per- 
formance of their duty. It has, however, disappeared now 
to such an extent that we believe even the murderers of 
Queen Draga would have shrunk from ordering or executing 
such a sentence, which could have been decreed only by 
one whose nature had that incapacity of sympathy which, 
now at least, differentiates the East and West, the true 
Asiatic from the European. 

There is, of course, no remedy for such an occurrence, 
no practical means of preventing its repetition. The 
Empress was entirely within her right, she was dealing 
with her own subject in her own capital, and the 
Ambassadors have no more ground for remonstrance in 
international law than President Roosevelt had for pro- 
testing on behalf of the victims of Kishineff. The ladies 
of the Legations who were so delighted with the courtesy 
and gentleness of the Empress at a recent reception that 
they prophesied a new era for China may possibly on the 
next occasion invent excuses for non-attendance, but the 
Empress will only set that down as bad manners, and go 
on her way terrorising all in her road, regardless of 
European opinion. Her car of Juggernaut will not stop 
either to spare human lives or for penny whistles of dis- 
approval. The only permanent good effect we can hope for 
is an increase in the watchfulness of the Legations as they 
realise that those who govern China have learned nothing 
from recent experience, that their talk of reform is, except 
upon one subject—improved military armaments—talk 
only, that the ideas of the West have as little influence 
with them as ever, and that if ever the opportunity offers 
they will avenge the insults to which China has been sub- 
jected. It is nonsense to say that the atrocious punish- 
ment inflicted on Shen Chien only reveals the fierce 
character of the Empress. She is the ablest woman in 
Asia, she thoroughly understands the Chinese, and if she 
had believed that her order would excite horror, or indeed 
any feeling except terror, among her opponents, she would 
have left it unissued. The Manchu Mandarins will 
regard it either as a trifle not deserving notice, or as 
proof that her Majesty intends to maintain the old 
conservative methods of government to which they also 
are devoted. They could have intercepted the order and 
advised the comparative mercy of decapitation if they had 
pleased, and that they did not shows that they are in their 
hearts as callous as their dreaded mistress. Some day or 
other we shall all admit that: and meanwhile it is well ! 
that those responsible for action in China should not 
bemuse themselves with the belief that everything is 
changing round them; that the Chinese have not only a 
civilisation, but a civilisation like our own; and that 
Europe is perfectly safe from another effort to cast it out. 
It is not safe, and will not be while the Manchu dynasty 
endures, and while all but a few Chinamen are persuaded 
that their civilisation is perfect, and that the Europeans 
are threatening it through their Fleets and undermining it 
through their ideas and the spread of their creed. That 








the ruling class share this persuasion was made evident in 
every incident of the “ Boxer ” revolt. 

It is the fashion just now to sneer at the idea of the | 
“Yellow Peril” as a baseless fancy, but there is just as | 
much ground for its existence as there was before the war 
of the Legations made Europe so contemptuous. The 
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numbers of the Chinese are as great, their disregard of 
death as obvious, their hatred for the white men probably 
increased. They seem unable to produce a great statesman 
or a successful general, but in every province the materials 
of war are rapidly accumulating. Scarcely a month passes 
without some evidence of ‘“ Boxer” unrest, usually sup. 
pressed by the Mandarins with a rigour which shows that 
they at least are not without alarm. The Japanesearesendin> 
home trained Chinese officers by the score, while Japanesg 
themselves in Chinese costume are employed in every 
arsenal and every garrison town. Within ten years the 
Chinese Army will be a very different one from that which 
was defeated in 1895, and will be commanded by officers 
who will at least know the rudiments of their profession, 
As we have had occasion recently to learn from bitter 
experience, it does not take very highly skilled men to 
maintain a defensive war, nor will a wealthy nation like 
the Chinese be less able than the Boers to accumulate 
munitions. We must not forget when we speak of the 
“ Yellow Peril ” that there are two “ Yellow Perils.” One, 
which we think will remain a fancy for many years, if not 
for ever, is the risk of a Chinese advance in overwhelming 
numbers through Asia against Eastern Europe. The 
Mongols made that march once, but we acknowledge that 
owing to the increase of Russian numbers and the advanea 
of military science a repetition of it is probably now 
impossible. A thousand Maxims would have stopped 
Attila or Timour Beg. ‘The other and much more 
formidable peril is a rising of the Chinese in their own 
dominion for the expulsion of Europe, a rising favoured 
by the Court and supported by a numerous and well- 
disciplined army. Europe could not sit down quietly 
under that affront, accompanied, as it would be, by a 
hideous massacre; yet to punish it through a composite sea- 
borne army would be an enterprise of terrible magnitude. 
Next time we shall have to pursue the flying Court into 
Western China, and to do that in the face of the resistance 
of five hundred thousand riflemen, supplied by endless 
millions of cultivators, will be « task far greater than the 
conquest of the Dutch Republics, which, to any Power but 
ourselves, would, if only from the necessary expenditure, 
have been nearly impossible. Some day, not very long 
hence, we shall know that the Mongols are very formidable 
enemies, whom we should do well to study, instead 
of laughing at all who believe that they are not comic 
figures but perhaps the most persistent, certainly the 
least merciful, of all the great races of mankind. 





ANGLO-FRENCH RELATIONS. 


HE newspapers of Thursday publish telegrams from 
Paris stating that Baron d’Estournelles has written 
to M. Deleassé (who is absent from Paris), calling his 
attention to the co-operation between the Parliaments of 
Great Britain and France which has been initiated by the 
visit of the French advocates of arbitration to Engiand, 
and urging the adoption of a new policy based on the 
three following points :—(1) The conclusion of an arbitra- 
tion treaty with Great Britain; (2) Mutual agreement 
between Great Britain, France, and Russia for the reduc- 
tion of naval expenditure; (3) A general settlement of all 
outstanding questions between France and Great Britain. 
Baron d’Estournelles adds that British opinion is wholly 
favourable to such a policy, and he urges the desira- 
bility of seizing the opportunity to put an end to the 
present policy of uncertainty. The Matin, which publishes 
the full text of the letter, goes on to state that it under- 
stands that Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Chamberlain, in the 
course of long interviews with Baron d’Estournelles, gave 
their definite adhesion to the three points which he set 
out, and that Mr. Chamberlain was the first to discuss the 
possibility of reducing British, French, and Russian naval 
expenditure by means of a joint agreement. 

Whether the Matin has sound authority for its statement 
we cannot, of course, say, but of one thing at least we are 
sure. If it should be found possible for the two Govern- 
ments to come together, and to arrive at an amicable under- 
standing on all outstanding questions, the result would be 
extremely popular with the British people. It is not too 
much to say that there is no class or section of the com- 
munity which would not view with satisfaction a general 
settlement with France covering all causes of diplomatic 
dispute now in existence. France as a nation has never 
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been disliked by this country, but on the contrary, and in 
spite of occasional fierce disagreements, ‘there has always 
been a great deal of sympathy felt and expressed here for 
the Republic. Englishmen, of late years, have never enter- 
tained feelings of suspicion of their great neighbour, or 
believed that she was trying to make use of us for her 
own purposes. They may on occasions have thought her 
hostile, and so a danger, but her unfriendliness has always 
heen realised to have been of an open kind. ‘The notion 
that France, though apparently a friend, has been working 
against us in secret, necessarily the greatest source of 
trouble between nations, has not been entertained during 
the present generation. Hence, if we can come to an 
understanding with France, we shall be able to build on 
a sure foundation. In considering the possibility of 
establishing the threefold agreement suggested by Baron 
4’Estournelles’s letter to M. Delcassé, we think it best to say 
quite frankly that we only attach great practical importance 
tothe last of the three items. We should much like in the 
abstract to see the conclusion of an arbitration agreement 
between Great Britain and France, but we doubt whether 
the time is yet ripe for any such instrument. Again, 
though, as our readers know, we desire nothing more than 
a sound understanding with Russia, as well as with 
France, we do not feel Very hopeful as to the possibility of 
reducing naval expenditure by mutual agreement. We 
fear that if such a matter came to be discussed in 
detail it would be found impracticable to arrive at a 
common standard. The great obstacle is, of course, that 
France and Russia are not the only naval Powers in the 
vorld, and that we cannot regulate our naval policy solely 
by reference to theirs, even if they should be willing to regu- 
late theirs solely by ours. The vast oversea responsibilities 
which our Empire entails on us, and the growth of other 
naval Powers, forbid our considering the problem of naval 
expenditure exclusively in relation to France and Russia. 
3ut though we cannot regard these two first items as of any- 
thing approaching the practical importance of the third, 
it must not be supposed that we feel out of sympathy 
with them. On the contrary, we regard them with entire 
approval, though we do not think them actual. Our 
strong feeling is that all efforts on both sides of the 
Channel should be concentrated on the third item—.e., 
“a general settlement of all outstanding questions between 
France and Great Britain ’”—and that, therefore, the discus- 
sion of other objects, however good in themselves, should be 
deprecated as withdrawing attention from the main problem. 
To put it plainly: if the statesmen and diplomatists on 
both sides are to give themselves up to discussing abstract 
propositions of arbitration and disarmament, they will 
exhaust their energies before they arrive at the momentous 
practical points now at issue between the two Powers. 
Let them settle those practical points first, and then turn 
to the abstract propositions. Depend upon it, these will 
prove not harder, but much easier, when once the prac- 
tical points have been settled. 

In regard to these points, probably the less said about 
details in the newspapers, the better. ‘There are, how- 
ever, one or two general aspects of the case which may, we 
think, be usefully touched on. In the first place, we would 
ask the statesmen on both sides to bear in mind the 
tremendous influences that will be brought to bear to 
prevent if possible a settlement between France and 
Britain. We hope we shall not be accused of any anti- 
German prejudice when we point out that it could not be 
pleasant to the German Government, and we may 
perhaps even say, though in a lesser degree, to the 
Austrian Government, to see us and the French come 
together. The German Foreign Oflice would not be 
composed of human beings if it did not think that its 





own position would be much more powerful and much more 
secure when France and Britain had plenty of outstanding | 
questions than when they had settled their differences at i 
all points. In international politics, as in trade, a push- 
ing firm, eager to make its way, does not particularly care 
to see rival business houses coming to terms. Germany, | 
like the attorney in the story, may well look with alarm j 
on the prospect of “a compromise breaking out between ; 
the parties.” But granted that Germany feels that a | 
rapprochement between us and France would not be bene- | 
ficial to her, we may be certain that she will use-—and | 
from her point of view, we are bound to say, most legiti- | 


per se less 


cannot, of course, be exercised openly, but it will be none 
the less dangerous for that. If, however, the French, even 
more than the British, negotiators are on the look-out, 
they ought to be able to falsify the prophecy once made 
that though it was to the interest both of France and of 
Britain to come together, there were adverse influences at 
work in Europe powerful enough to prevent their doing so. 
Another danger to the agreement, though it is, we trust, 
one that will successfully be avoided, must be pointed out. 
People here must not imagine that it will be possible to 
make even a partial detachment of France from Russia 
any part of a settlement. On the contrary, a settle- 
ment will only be possible if it is clearly under- 
stood not to injuriously affect any Russian interests, 
or to be inspired by any anti-Russian animus. The settle- 
ment proposed must therefore not be capable of being repre- 
sented as anti-Russian, for if it is, the influences of which 
we have spoken will be sure to be exerted to induce the 
Russians to urge the French not to conclude it. We do 
not, of course, suppose for a moment that our Foreign 
Oflice will fail to realise the need for not even seeming anti- 
Russian ; but if any section of public opinion here were to 
appear to take the view that a French understanding with 
us would be a blow to Russia, the negotiations might be 
imperilled. France cannot break with Russia, and there- 
fore to talk as if an Anglo-French agreement might help 
to free her from Russian influences would be most unwise. 
An agreement, if it is to be made, must be an entirely 
straightforward, clear, practical agreement, with no sort of 
arricre-pensée on either side. It must be purely actual, 
and intent on the one great object,—to do away with 
sources of quarrel over points which, though now in dis- 
pute, ought to be capable of compromise. 

Finally, we must express our desire that both sides will 
refrain from raising all sorts of hypothetical dangers and 
difficulties, and consider the plain advantages to be gained 
at the moment rather than the perils of futurity. Of 
course, there must be the exercise of prudence and fore- 
sight, but we would earnestly deprecate the exhibition of 
the spirit sometimes shown by a too anxious testator. In 
trying to provide against all possible contingencies, he 
turns his will into a veritable strait-waistcoat. Candour 
and a wise generosity of temper on both sides are the 
things needed. 





PROTECTION AND PURITY. 


r¥\HE Legislatures in Protectionist countries are far more 

under the influence of the great financial interests 
than is the British Parliament,—the only representative 
Assembly which controls the affairs of a nation that lives 
under Free-trade.—It is, indeed, not too much to say that 
political corruption dogs the footsteps of Protection.—But 
this is not because Englishmen are more virtuous by 
nature that their neighbours. It is rather due to the fact 
that in Protectionist countries the possibility of having an 
industry made or unmade bya few lines in a tariff schedule 
gives men far too strong an interest in politics. Take, as 
an example of this fierce and unwholesome interest in 
politics, the way in which campaign funds are raised in 
England and in America. In England where our tariff is 
for revenue only, and where, therefore, Parliament cannot 
make or ruin men’s fortunes by clauses in an Act, 
only those subscribe who are genuinely interested in 
political questions, who want to make a political career 
tor themselves, or who wish to gratify the harmless if 
narrow ambition for a title. In America the campaign 
funds are largely, we believe, provided by the great 
financial interests, which are determined not to run the 
‘isk of having flourishing businesses ruined by Congress 
making a breach in the Protectionist wall and letting in 
the waters of Free-trade. They are, that is, deeply 
interested in politics as a business “ proposition,” and are 
content to spend money in great sums on politics 
and politicians purely as an investment. Needless 
to say, this condition of things, this unhealthy and 
dangerous connection between business and _ politics, 
does not exist because the American politician is 
moral than the British, but simply 
und solely because hitherto, thanks to Free-trade, 
our politicians have not been tempted, while, owing to 
the tremend us business interests involved in their 


mately— all her influence to keep usapart. That influence! tariff, American politicians are tempted. Once establish 
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industries on the maintenance of which men’s lives { revive, and the money that now goes to pay the foreign, 

depend, not on natural foundations but on Acts of the | for “dumping ” down sulphur ore for the use of our mie 
Legislature, and men will regard it (and how can we | alkali works would be employed more legitimately “ 
blame them, judging from their point of view?) as a mere | reviving an Irish industry and giving the Irish ony 
act of duty to their wives and children to use any and | culturist an alternative source of income. 7 
every means in their power to prevent those Acts being/ Since, in addition to these advantages, the hich dut 

repealed. With us, we may practically say that no one] would greatly increase the annual profits of Seana 
is able to feel that his whole life and happiness depends | Mond, and Co.—Sir John Brunner estimates that a las 
upon keeping up a special form of taxation. Hence, our | sufficient to keep Spanish sulphur out of the English 
politics are not disturbed and corrupted by men who fecl market would increase the sum available for dividend ra 








that they must at all costs obtain Protection from the Legis- 


lature for the industries by which they live. 


Sir John Brunner has come forward with a very timely 
proof and specific illustration of the soundness of our 
contention. Sir John Brunner, as most people know, 
is part owner of the largest alkali works in the world, 


and in the Westminster Gazette of Saturday he states, 


first, his conviction that “we have in this country 


the most honest body of responsible legislators in the 
world,” and next, his equally positive conviction that “they 
‘are thus honest because they are so little tempted to dis- 
honesty.” No doubt this is an unflattering explanation 
of the fact. But if the honesty of English legisla- 
tors were the result of an innate moral pre-eminence 
in the English character, it would be seen in other fields 
as well as in that of legislation. It would be as marked, 
for example, in business as it is in Parliament. As we all 
know, this is not the case. Among English merchants, 
as among American, or French, or German merchants, good 
and bad examples may be found every day. What is it that 
makes the English legislator more uniformly trustworthy 
than the American, or the French, or the German 
‘legislator? It is the absence of Protection. Doubtless 
this will seem a very odd reply to many of our readers. 


_ half-a-million sterling—it would evidently be to the interest 
of the Company to get such a duty imposed. Nor, if the 
nation had already grown familiar with the idea of Pro. 
| tection, would this be a difficult task. An Irish leador 
speaking in the interest of his country, might press the 
Government to propose a duty high enough to ensur 
this result. The Government, recognising their obliga. 
tion to benefit Ireland at the expense of the foreioner 
|would be disposed to consent, and all that would 
be needed to capture the necessary majority would 
'be the conversion of a few waverers. In that case, it 
/would answer the purpose of Sir John Brunner’s firm to 
ispend £100,000 in bringing about this conversion. That 
/sum would be spent once for all, but the consequent ad. 
ditional profit of £500,000 would go on coming in annually, 
‘This is precisely what is alleged to happen in the Legisla. 
‘tures of Protective countries. Members are not, of course, 
actually bribed with money, but the great moneyed 
interests have subscribed largely to electoral funds, and, by 
| influencing the politicians who control nominations, they 
contrive that men shall be elected who can be relied on on 
tariff issues. It is useless to say that Englishmen would 
/not condescend to play any part in such a system. Men 
jin other countries condescend to do it, and what right 


Some of them may even be tempted to treat such a reply | have we to assume that Englishmen will necessarily resist 
as evidence that our love of Free-trade has passed the limit |a temptation which is too much for their neighbours? 
of sanity. But Sir John Brunner’s plea is not to be put | There is no real answer to Sir John Brunner’s contention 





aside thus lightly. He goes on to give an illustration of 
“the sort of thing that might happen,—the sort of thing 
that has happened in every Protectionist country.” His 
illustration is this. There are two ways of making alkali, 
differing in the process adopted to decompose salt. For- 
merly this decomposition was effected by sulphur, which, in 
the first instance, all came from Ireland. After a time the 
Irish ore was driven out of the market by Norwegian ore, 
and this was.in turn displaced by Spanish ore, which, owing 
to the presence of copper in large quantities, could be sold 
to the alkali makers at a much lower price than either 
Norwegian or Irish ore. But the salt can also be decomposed 
by ammonia, and this is the process adopted by Sir John 
Brunner’s firm. Obviously, therefore, it is to the interest 
of this firm that the price of the sulphur used by their rivals 
should be as high as possible, but under our present fiscal 
arrangements they have no means of influencing the 
market. It answers the purpose of the Spanish mine- 
owners to sell their sulphur cheap, because they get such a 
good price for the copper which 1s contained in the same 
ore. Sir John Brunner and his partners have thus to rely 
on the superior merits of their ammonia process. No aid 
that Parliament can give them would be of any real use. 
No aid, that is to say, that Parliament can give them 
under our present fiscal system. But under a different fiscal 
system, as Sir John Brunner shows, Parliament might do 
a good deal. An import-duty on foreign supplies, if it 
were only high enough, would keep the Spanish ore out of 
the English market by making it possible for the Irish 
mineowners to undersell the foreigner, and so bring back 
to the United Kingdom a profitableindustry. But though 
the Irish ore would be cheaper than the Spanish ore with 
the Protective duty added, it would be very much dearer 
than the Spanish ore is now. The trade rivals of Sir John 





| that “the day we adopt Protection we may say good-bye 
| to honesty in the House of Commons,”—or at any rate to 
that complete immunity from corruption of any sort or 
kind which we now possess. 








THE ABT OF INTERROGATION. 

- WANT to know!” This well-worn American expres. 

sion appears, so far as we are able to judge from 
American novels, to have a general, rather than a particular, 
significance. The man who makes use of it does not want to 
know any special thing; he wants to know anything which 
the speaker may like to tell him. Mr. Howells’s young 
gentlemen think it a very vulgar expression, and his heroine, 
the charming “Lady of the Aroostook,” was condemned on 
first acquaintance by her fastidious fellow-passengers because 
“she wanted to know.” Why it is vulgar English people 
cannot tell. Each country understands its own social sole 
cisms. Perhaps it is considered too open and unrestrained an 
expression of natural feeling, for it does express a natural 
feeling. We all of us “want to know.” If we do not always 
ask, it is because we know that that is by no means always 
the best way to learn. There are some questions and some 
ways of asking them which make a man resolve never to give 
his interlocutor a bit more information as long as they both 
shall live. Of course, different people want to know different 
things. The things which a man wants to know, the unspoken 
questions which flit across a man’s mind, form an excellent 
indication of his character. But we all of us want to know 
something. We begin as soon as we can speak, sometimes 
before we can put sentences together correctly. All children 
ask questions. It is one of the few peculiarities universal among 





Brunner’s firm would thus have to pay morefor their sulphur 
than they pay at present. They would thus “be heavily 
handicapped, and would be compelled to raise their prices | 
for alkali or go under.” Whichever they did, the firm of | 
Brunner, Mond, and Co. would be large gainers. Naturally, | 
therefore, if the duty on foreign suiphur had not already | 
been imposed, or not imposed to the amount required to | 
raise the price of alkali sufficiently, the business of the | 
firm would be to secure by every means in their power the | 
imposition of a higher duty. The apparent advantages of | 
this from the patriotic Protectionist standpoint are evident. | 
The sulphur industry of Wicklow and Wexford would 





them, for children are no more alike than grown-up people, 
not so much so in fact, for they do not try to be. The quality 
of curiosity, however, they all have in common, little bores and 
little angels, commonplace children and original children, rich 
and poor, one with another. As they grow older they give 
up the habit of indiscriminate interrogation when they are in 
company with their elders. Grown-up people, they find, are 
past masters in the art of snubbing, and know how to practise 
a judicious economy of truth; but with their contemporaries 
searching personal questions still form the staple of their 
conversation till childhood is almost over. Evidently the 
propensity is inborn, and, like so many other inborn 
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ties, it should be controlled, but not eradicated. 
“Do not ask questions” is the worst piece of social 
advice which age can give to youth, A man _ who 
never asks questions is the dullest fellow in the world. 
He had better ask too many than too few. We can defend 
ourselves against curiosity, but no armour avails against 
jndifference; we must resign ourselves to be bored to death. 
But, it may be argued, have we not all known the man who,— 


propensi 


“ Asking nothing, revealing naught, 
Minting his words from a fund of thought,” 


beguiles his friends with the mature reflections of a life- 
time? Yes; we have known such a man as this, but we 
think he is rare, and his company is delightful only in 
certuin moods. Such a one lacks something of human- 
ness, and appears at his best in print. The best com- 
panion in the world is “a lover of books, but a reader of 
men,” and a man cannot be that unless he has studied 
in his time the art of interrogation pretty closely. It is 
a great thing to Jearn to use other people’s experience, 
and to get it first-hand, not trusting entirely to books. 
Knowledge obtained from men is the most mentally nourishing 
and the most easily assimilated. We commonly hear it said 
that So-and-so picks people’s brains, as though it were against 
him; but surely knowledge is a property to which no one has an 
exclusive right,—whatever tends to circulate it and to swell the 
general stock and make it free to all is a good thing. The 
average man has no opportunity for amassing enough experi- 
ence out of which to forge serviceable convictions. Often, by 
itself, what he has will only enable him to jump to a conclusion 
or to conceive a prejudice. Again, we believe there is no such 
mistaken notion as that the majority of men dislike to be 
questioned. Of course, there are questions which should 
never be asked, but such are tabooed by good manners. 
We must not come among our fellow-citizens armed with the 
instruments of the Inquisition, prepared to screw facts or 
opinions out of our acquaintance. If we do, we may succeed 
at first in obtaining the information we desire; but they 
will soon hate us and form a conspiracy to tell us nothing. 
‘In their minds we shall become-responsible, not only for 
our rudeness, but for their lies, for they will assuredly 
resent towards us the painful sense of guilt which the most 
excusable misstatement costs an Englishman. We have no 
more right to investigate any other man’s personal affairs than 
he has to investigate ours. We must not enter burglariously 
into his house or his mind; but in civilised countries we 
may knock at the door. There are many men who never open 
their minds or hearts unasked. It is natural to desire sym- 
pathy, and often they have much inside which is well worth 
showing, and which they would like to show if any one would 
like to look. But the wish must be expressed. The wisest of 
us occasionally desire advice under complicated circumstances, 
—circumstances which can only be explained in answer to 
judicious questions. The most modest of us sometimes would 
like to talk about ourselves; but those who have anything 
worth saying on the subject generally keep it till they 
are asked for it. When we feel that the world has been 
using us ill and mistaking our high motives, we all know 
what it is to be seized with a sudden craving to speak as a fool 
and make our little boast. If the friend to whom we have 
unbosomed ourselves has had the tact to help us out with a few 
questions, the inevitable twinge of regret which follows every 
loss of self-control will be more easily borne. Under all 
these circumstances we bless the man who knows how to 
interrogate. Of course, the questioner must know his man. 
Generally speaking, the most highly civilised and cultivated 
people are the least inclined to resent an inquiry. As we go 
down the social scale greater care is necessary. All the divi- 
sions of society stand together, and do not care to disclose their 
secrets to an outsider,—even though he should come from above. 
There is a class at the bottom whom the educated seldom come 
across, except in the course of charity, for whom almost any 
questions are unpleasantly reminiscent of a Police Court or a 
Board of Guardians. Even these may be questioned in a 
manner to please them,—but it takes an expert to do it. 
Every kind-hearted, well-intentioned person anxious to do his 
little best for his poorer neighbours has not the requisite tact. 
When he inquires of the needy how he may best help them, 
he irritates them, and ill-natured critics who look on at his 
useful but thankless efforts declare him to be an interfering 








brute, forgetting that it is impossible to relieve necessities about 
which we know nothing, and that often the only two alterna- 
tives open to the charitable man who has the suppliant’s best 
interests at heart are to offend momentarily or to refuse entirely. 
Among the majority of intellectual people we find a very 
real freemasonry in the matter of ideas. They have no 
private opinions. There are select companies in which even a 
stranger may ask almost any question, even a personal one if 
it has a general bearing, and be sure of a frank reply, 
Perhaps there is no society so entertaining as the one in which 
this freedom prevails, though it is one in which intellectual 
strength is apt to be frittered away in talk. Of course, there 
are a few clever men who never play an intimate social game. 
They are not offended if they are asked a question, but they 
never answer it. No one is sure of their opinion on any given 
subject. Such people are often as great enigmas to them- 
selves as to others. They are never certain what they think. 
They really have no opinions, and get the credit for cleverly 
hiding something which is not there. 


What is the secret of the art of interrogation? Putting: 
aside quick sympathies which lie at the root of every social 
art, we believe the most essential quality for those who 
would excel in it is directness. The art of asking questions 
so as to learn, instruct, please, and influence is not the 
art of beating about the bush. The questions which offend 
and silence are the questions which suggest some ulterior 
motive. It is a found-out scheme which makes men angry. 
Anything of the nature of a trap keeps us on our guard. If 
we once fall into one, we resolve it shall be the last time; 
suspicion kills confidence. Interrogative hints are utterly 
useless. The average man does not dislike to be questioned ; 
he hates to be startled, crossed, interfered with, reproached, 
wearied, or betrayed. He hates the questions which are 
not asked with a simple intention. Take that question 
occasionally asked by fanatics in the street who desire 
to be assured of the salvation of passers-by. That is a 
question which never fails to irritate, chiefly because the asker 
has no desire for information, He generally leaves before his 
startled interlocutor can get out the shortest and most succinct 
reply. His aim is to administer a shock, not to learn some- 
thing; to give his hearer what we may call a spiritual “ turn,” 
not to enlighten himself. Again, there are questions which 
are asked, not because the asker wants to know, but because 
he intends to tell. Others, while ostensibly directed to find 
out a man’s opinion, are really intended to reflect upon his 
character. Some men inquire as to their neighbours’ projects in 
order to put difficulties in their way. Strings of meaningless 
questions are poured out by those who desire to pretend an 
interest in some subject which they neither know nor care any- 
thing about. 

We believe the conclusion of the matter to be this. The art 
of interrogation is a serious branch of the social art. Well- 
asked questions are of the essence of agreeable intercourse, 
but the interrogative mood will not justify an impertinence, an 
interference, a verbal assault,—nor, for the matter of that, a 
bore. 





THE LOCAL GUIDE-BOOK. 

F there is one month in the year when the local guide- 
book is bought and sold in larger quantities than in any 
other, it is the month of August. It is the month when 
people “have to take their holidays,” as with characteristic 
gloom the English holiday-maker puts it; and when the 
nightmare question, “ Where shall we go?” has been settled, 
and the family, having passed through the stage of “ wondering 
what it will be like,” find themselves actually arrived at Sand- 
mouth, or whatever their destination may be, clearly the first 
thing to do is to purchase a “Local Guide to Places of Interest 
in the Neighbourhood.” (There is a haunting redundancy of 
expression in the title.) This “Local Guide,” &c., is usually 
described as “ new, pictorial, and descriptive,” and often it is 
of a quite inoffensive character, merely containing illustra- 
tions of the sea-front, the esplanade, the pier, a ship or two, 
some churches, “the ruins,” and the Mayor, besides a dozen 
pages or so of letterpress as full of dates as possible, and 
always suggesting various complicated methods of driving 
to “the ruins.’ This kind of local guide-book may 
pass. Its photographs of the esplanade are as faithfully 
ugly as the esplanade itself; you are enabled to recog- 
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nise the Mayor in church on Sunday; you may be quite sure 
that if there were any more ruins in the neighbourhood they 
would have been photographed and put in; and theletterpress 
is at all events nicely printed, if not actually inspiring. You 
read, for instance, that “from this point a glimpse can be 
obtained of the handsome up-to-date residence of our respected 
fellow-townsman, Mr. Smith ...... in 1887 he caused to be 
erected the striking drinking-fountain...... to his energy 
is due the adoption of the present perfect system of drainage.” 
Or the chronicler is even more statistical. ‘In 1558 Sand- 
mouth first gained the privilege of sending two Members to 
the House of Commons, and in 1639 it was made a munici- 
pality, with a Mayor, Recorder, town-clerk, and a Corporation 
consisting of twelve aldermen and twenty-four burgesses. In 
1689... .. .” Or the local tradition in regard to a 
peculiar heap of stones serves for a paragraph. “In the 
night, so legend hath it, the Devil went up the hill, and taking 
the stones which the worthy Saint had collected, hurled them 
to the bottom, where they now lie.” Each paragraph, some- 
how, suggests a halt in the progress of a char-d-banes, and a 
dutiful turning over of pages; you can almost hear the 
“Fancy that!” of the moderately interested listener. 

But this is the inoffensive kind of local guide-book. There 
are other kinds of an almost intolerable nature. As offensive 
as any, perhaps, is the guide-book in which the guide “conducts 
the tourist” over set roads and highways, and dares to assert 
his own detestable views as to the respective attractions of the 
various “places of interest” through which he attempts to 
compel the miserable tourist to follow him. “Turning to the 
left along a road of a fair macadam surface, the tourist shortly 
finds himself in the ill-built village of Bodwith.” To the un- 
happy man conceiving himself possessed of moderate faculties 
of perceiving what he believes to be beautiful it is a rude shock 
to be told that a village of whitewashed, green-shuttered fisher- 
men’s cottages, huddled on each side of cobbly paths, and studded 
over the steep sides of a hill down which you cannot drive a 
horse, is merely “ill-built.” The roofs of the cottages, grey- 
tiled and patterned with chrome and orange lichens, stand out 
here and there against a sky of pure ultramarine; below 
you the black fishing luggers, their brown sails furled, wait 
sleepily for the tide; farther out to sea there are broad 
patches of purple and burnt-sienna water, with a sweep of 
clean emerald where the sea laps on white sand; there isa 
wall of some queer green cactus-plant on your left, and 
down wind comes a mixed scent of tar and mignonctte,— 
and it was all just like this a hundred years ago. But no, 
there is nothing to look at; the verdict has been given,—it is 
“ill-built.” You are dragged to the next village, almost 
“more unique,” as the guide-book would put it, than the last. 
“Padron,’ you are told, “is more picturesque than sanitary, 
and assuredly will not delay the tourist.” And so by the 
more level roads (you cannot ride a bicycle up or down these 
amazing little hills) back to the “beautiful esplanade” of 
Sandmouth. Between the lines there is borne to you the 
audible sigh of content of the bicyclist at last running on to 
a smooth surface. 

But there is another kind of local guide-book which is even 
more offensive to the tourist, or visitor, or whatever he ought 
to be called, than the guide-book which shouts out what is 
beautiful and what is not. This is the guide-book which is 
written in a slangy, familiar, here-we-are-again sort of style. 
It digs you repeatedly in the ribs. You feel that the writer 
would be certain to exclaim “What ho!” on catching 
sight of an inn. He does not merely write, but he walks 
and climbs and inspects and criticises in the first person 
plural. “We will now ascend the slope,” he writes, “and 
one of the finest panoramas of scenery in the whole 
of the ‘Delectable Duchy’ meets our delighted gaze.” 
There again: he simply refuses to write Cornwall, or Kent, 
or the Isle of Wight, or any plain, ordinary names; he digs 
you in the ribs with the “ Delectable Duchy” and the “Garden 
of England.” But, throughout, the pronouns “we” and “our” 
ocewr with exasperating consistency. There may, or may 
not, be dignity or weight in the royal or editorial first person 
plural; there is nothing but offence in the guide-hook’s “ we” 
and ‘our,’—a form of offence especially provocative when 
the guide-book author begins to appropriate the things he 
sees and uses and shows to you. ‘“ We are here confronted 





























































little engine tugs bravely on.” That is what is peculiarly 
irritating; he assumes with infinite complacency that you not 
only accept, but are gratified by accepting, his company, 
“We will now take the road to the right,” he observes with 
unbounded assurance, and his unwilling companion looks 
hopelessly for a field-path in another direction. Perhaps the 
milder form of the imperative, however, is not quite so 
offensive, and does not provoke so deep-seated a spirit of 
rebellion, as the more direct form adopted by yet another 
kind of guide-book authors. “ Ascend the hill,” the tourist jg 
told, or “ Do not on any account neglect” to do this or that 
or the other. Naturally, a man with any spirit in him resents 
these commands. Why should he be ordered about in this 
manner? Even if he has to have a holiday, need he be com. 
pelled to have it in a particular way? One is reminded of 
the case of the City man who complained of the great expense 
involved in travelling with a tourist agency’s ticket. “Whey 
Iam told that I have only two or three days to spend at a 
particular place, my instinct urges me either to remain on 
board, or else to stay four or five days. Why should I have 
to keep on overstaying my leave, and so be put to enormous 
expense, in this exasperating manner ? ” 

Perhaps we shall be understood as objecting to the guide. 
book in every shape and form. Of course, that is not the case, 
There are numbers of admirable guide-books in existence, 
which are of real use and interest to the tourist and traveller, 
and without which in many cases travelling would be extremely 
difficult and uncomfortable. Also, there is one form of local 
guide-book which must always prove a valuable aid to the 
visitor anxious, not so much to see all that there is to be seen, 
but rather to see what he likes to look at. That is the photo. 
graph; or, for that matter, the picture post-card. If on arriving 
at a country or sea-side town a man can look at a number of 
good photographs of all the “sights” of the neighbourhood, 
he can select what he would like to see and go and see it, 
He knows that up to a certain point he can trust the camera, 
when he cannot, or will not, trust the recommendations or 
descriptions of other people. A local guide-book, then, to be 
really of use, should be profusely illustrated. But, after all, 
no guide-book can show the traveller everything, or even put 
him in the way of seeing everything he wants to see. The 
scenes he will remember, and love to remember, best are those 
which, so to speak, he discovers for himself. He has been 
rowed out to sea on a calm evening, perhaps, over white-and- 
green water three miles from the shore, and turning, has 
watched the sunlight fade through orange and lemon to pale 
emerald behind brown-violet downs ; the moon comes up out 
of the sea, and large diamonds dance on indigo water. “Sun, 
moon, and stars,” the boatman remarks quietly, “I have scen 
them all in the sky at once, before now, out here in the bay in 
the early morning. ButI never see them on shore; only out 
here.” That is the kind of sight the guide-hook cannot show, 
however admirably edited and illustrated. For the seeing of 
such sights as this a man’s best guide-book must always be 
himself. 





PROCELLARIA PELAGICA. 

OUGH Island rises almost sheer from the sublime 

deeps of the South Atlantic, a lonely summit of the 
stupendous mountain which stretches away down into the 
everlasting stillness and gloom of ocean’s profoundest 
secrecies. Its sides are sullen precipices, hardly tenantable 
by the cliff-loving sea-birds; yet between those frowning walls, 
where cosmic forces have riven them, may be seen tiny 
beaches, miniature havens into which the enormous billows 
never penetrate, but which are too small for even a seal to 
use. And peering with keen eyes into these crannies, one 
may discern, tunnelling into the face of the friable rock, little 
galleries, easily marked by the white at their black openings. 
In front of one of these stood on a day two little birds of an 
elegance and delicacy out of all keeping with their surround- 
ings. Hardly as large as a thrush, but sturdier in body, 
their plumage was dark glossy brown, with heads like balls of 
black velvet, a splash of white on the rump, square tails and 
slender legs like stiffened strands of black silk. The delicate 
webs of their feet were scarcely larger in area than a shilling, 
and marked with a little splash of yellow in the centre. They 
were the fairies of the deep sea, beloved of all mariners, 








with a long up-hill run to Tinton,” he writes, “ but our gallant 
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Petrels, That mysterious impulse governing the move- 
ments of most birds had drawn them from their world-wide 
restless wandering to this strange, lonely spot, on family cares 
intent, for it was February, the Southern autumn, and the 
petrels’ nesting-time. 

So they stood side by side before their long disused dwell- 
ing, while the furious Western gale thundered past the 
jsland, and all other sounds were blended in one majestic 
elemental chorus. The air was full of salt spray, but wind 
there was none where they stood, for the tempest, hurling 
itself against that narrow cleft, made a buffer of air through 
which no stress of storm could pass. But as if entirely 
indifferent to the celestial war, as indeed they were, the 
pretty little birds finished their toilet, and, crouching, entered 
their tiny tunnel, cosiest of nooks, after their long wandering. 

There was no nest-building to do; all was ready; and 

presently the male bird shot out from the gallery, and, 

like a gleam, passed through the rift in the cliffs to the 
heart of the storm. O wonderful Nature! here that wee 
creature was at home. Amid the thunderous rage of 
tormented seas he flitted, so easeful, so secure. His bright 
eyes never blinked as they ranged everywhere in quest 
of food, and continually he stretched one slender leg and 
then another to touch the fretted surface over which he sped. 

Never yet was observer keen enough to notice the feeding of 
the tiny petrel in a gale; but suddenly rising a little, he made 
one curious movement with his tail and was gone, through the 
portals of the mountain, to his waiting mate. So for three 
days he toiled to supply her needs and his own by day, and by 
night, close nestling by her side in the cosy dark, exchanged 
twitterings of truest fellowship. Then came the anxious time 
of incubation, in which he tcok full share, sitting closely upon 
the whitish egg, while his mate took her mazy way among 
the billows and around that rugged peak. Never was partner- 
ship more perfect, equality of toil, of hope, of love, more 
equitably established. And then, amid excitement so intense 
that the two tiny creatures seemed temporarily frantic, a 
brown puff-ball with beady eyes and wide-gaping beak made 
its appearance. Pretty it was to see the assiduity with 
which each parent, forgetting distinction of sex, took turn 
about in the family cares, or how swift was the transition 
from the darksome quiet of the little home, where the crash 
of the warring elements without was mellowed to a deep hum 
that vibrated through the bowels of the earth, to the crashing, 
shrieking, roaring conflict of storm and deep three yards away. 

The fledgling grew apace, and its sturdy wings developed 
rapidly. Father and mother coaxed and performed assidu- 
ously in the narrow space at their disposal, never wearying, 
ever noticing how each lesson brought the learner a step 
forward. ‘Till one bright day, with a low cry of delight, tle 
father-bird, closely followed by his pupil, shot out between 
the cliffs into the wideness beyond, and in a very ecstasy of 
rejoicing powers flashed from one breaker to another, followed 
closely as his shadow by his son. Suddenly, as a climax to his 
joy, the male bird saw his glossy mate shoot seaward also, 
the fruition of their long vigil attained. They were perfectly 
happy. Back and forth they flitted, that happy trio, feasting 
royally, for the waters were swarming with tiny medusz, 
squid, and all the minor sea-folk upon whom such countless 
myriads subsist, but who are rarely visible to man, except to 
one whose restless desire for knowledge of the sea-people 
makes him wait and watch as closely as he who digs for gold. 
And just as the great disc of the sun was slowly settling 
behind the Western sea-rim the little family with one accord 
wheeled swiftly shoreward, and as unerringly as if fired from 
a gun by a good marksman, shot between the riven rocks into 
their quiet burrow. 

Swiftly flew the days as the youngling grew and waxed 
strong, longer and louger were the hours during which it 
sped untiringly over the billows, no longer in imitation but in 
emulation of its parents, until one stormy day the father- 
petrel swooped for a tasty squid only to have it snapped up 
under his very beak by his son. Further proof of the self- 
sustaining powers of the new-comer was unnecessary, and 
five minutes later the faithful pair, their temporary attach- 
ment to the shore over, were speeding northward with many 
a mazy whirl and loving dalliance with the spray, as if in 
sheer exuberance of physical powers marvellous to behold in 
such tiny birds. The next day saw them where they fain 





would be. in closest companionship with a grand sailing 
vessel speeding homeward with all her mighty wings spread 
abroad to the bustling breeze. Like attendant fays they 
hovered about her, now in her wake, now with easy grace and 
no apparent effort gliding right ahead as she rushed along, 
and now poised as a butterfly over a flower, in the very tur- 
moil and seethe of the spray around her rudder. At night, 
when only the murmur of the parted waves broke the blissful 
silence of the South-East Trades, a quick ear might hear the 
gentle little call of bird to bird, a keen eye might see in the 
darkness alongside the fluttering passage of these weariless 
companions. Then a thoughtless young officer without 
occupation one Sunday afternoon fastened a piece of fat toa 
fishing-line and made a thread of newly tarred twine fast to 
that. He trailed it astern, and one of the confiding birds 
immediately descended, only to find its little legs entangled 
and itself drawn on deck. Fortunately, just then the Master 
came and saw. Taking the young man by the arm as he held 
the fluttering captive for examination, the Master drew him to 
the side where the bereaved mate in an agony of loss was 
making frantic dashes at the steel side of the ship. “Let 
that bird go, Sir,” said the Master sternly, “and never let me 
see you molest a petrel again.” Released, the pretty creature 
fled, closely followed by its rejoicing partner; and none of the 
crew saw either of their little friends any more. 
F. T. BuLien. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
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THE NEW FISCAL POLICY. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sim,—The question of a change in our fiscal policy now looms 
so large on the political horizon that I venture to approach 
you with some facts bearing on the issue. In spite of the fact 
that as the matter is only, according to its promoters, what 
may be called sub judice, and, therefore, should be exempt 
from comment for the moment, the friends of this change, 
both by speeches and in writing, have been themselves the 
first to so open the discussion. Chief and foremost amongst 
Protectionist partisans has been the Daily Telegraph, which 
has waged a most vigorog's campaign, supporting its argu- 
ments by figures chosen at ithat I may call “careful random,’ — 
figures which while favouring its cause are wholly misleading, 
owing to their studied incompleteness. And although in the 
present letter I will only attempt to answer some of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s own arguments and questions, I should greatly 
value the privilege of being allowed on another occasion to 
compare in your columns the manipulations to which I have 
alluded with the truth, as shown by a completed statement 
of the figures employed :— 

The Colonial Secretary asked whether it was a fact that our 
exports of manufactures to the Colonies exceeded our exports to 
all Protective States combined. ‘The best answer tothat question 
is supplied by the Board of Trade Returns. In a letter to the 
editor of the Morning Post of recent date I gave some figures 
taken from the Returns for 1901, the latest then available. Since 
then the figures for 1902 have been published, and from these I 
have extracted the following data :— 


Imports IN 1902. 
Total imports from foreign countries _... at ove 
Total imports from British Colonies and possessions 


Grand total ... 


wee we £421,598,241 
. 106,793,033 











Total imports of manufacture from foreign countries ae we £92,929,952 

Total imports of manufacture from British Colonies and posses- 
sions ,.. ne a ah aes ee So oss aes <ée 4,263,456 
Grand total of imports of manufacture £97,193,438 





Total imports of foodstuffs and raw products from foreign 
countries... 2 aoe ws aes Ma Sa pe ge 
Total imports of foodstuffs and raw products from British 
Colonies and possessions owe pee “a ie one 


£328, 668,259 
102,529,577 
£431,197,836 








Grand total of imports of foodstuffs and raw products ... 





Exports 1n 1902. 
Total exports to foreign countries of manufacture and produce of 
United Kingdom ... si a te pe on He a 
Total exports to British Colonies and possessions of manufacture 
aud produce of United Kingdom _... ene eve oe pi 


£174,395,355 
109,028,611 





Grand total of exports of United Kingdom’s produce and 








manufacture £283,423,966 
Exports of foreign and Colonial produce and manu- 
facture to foreign countries... Bi at ... £57,331,942 
Exports of foreign and Colonial produce and manu- 
facture to British Colonies ons pee «. 8,482,871 
Total re-export of foreign and Colonial produce and manufacture 65,814,818 
. £349,238.779 


Grand totalofexports .. ooo ooo oe ove 
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Total exports of raw products and unmanufactured goods, pro- 








duce of United Kingdom to foreign countries £32,821,839 

Total exports of raw products and unmanufactured goods, pro- 
duce of United Kingdom to British Colonies and possessions 2,667,827 
MMM ccs, ces, cay. fast fasss maths eee £35,489, 666 

Total exports of manufacture produced in United Kingdom to 
foreign countries . £141,573,516 

Total exports of manufacture produced in United ‘Kingdom to 
British Colonies and possessions... aon ae ase « 106,360,784 
Total ... we oe ove ove ooo tte we £247,934,500 








I may add that I have arrived at the totals of imports and 
exports of manufactures, of foodstuffs, and of raw materials after 
most careful scrutiny of particular items, and that foodstuffs, as 
there mentioned, include also sugar (except molasses and glucose), 
eggs, butter, and milk. Raw products include coal and culm, and 
unmanufactured metals and live animals. Among manufactures 
are all chemicals, chocolate, cocoa, and works of art. These 
official figures give a negative reply to Mr. Chamberlain’s ques- 
tion. They show at the same time that our imports of manu- 
factures from foreign countries amount only to £92,929,982, while 
our exports of manufactures to foreign countries are £141,573,516, 
or over 50 per cent. more than our imports, which is certainly a 
very handsome balance. 

The Colonial Secretary set forth another question for inquiry,— 
viz., whether it is not better to rely on and cultivate a trade with 
twelve millions of our Colonialkinsmen buying from us to the value 
of £6 per head, than to conciliate and win the market of three 
hundred million foreigners who trade with us only to the extent 
of about 9s. per head. To any one having the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the problems of political economy this argument must 
appear hardly logical, and I presume, therefore, that it is simply 
used as one of the catch-phrases intended to captivate the 
ignorant; because if we consider that our imports, though they 
include nearly all our necessaries of life, and an enormous quantity 
of raw products for our highly developed industries, amount to 
only about £11 per head, we must come to the conclusion that 
the margin of the buying ability of our Colonial brother, open to 
be captured, can only be a very small one. But the scope of 
foreign markets is practically unlimited. Equally illusory 
is the assurance that preferential tariffs would stimulate the 
quick and marked growth of population in our Colonies. 
With the exception of Canada, the geographical position 
of our self-governing possessions, and more even than 
that, the tendencies of their own Legislatures, are against 
the great increase of immigration. One can expect that 
in his solemn protest in the House of Lords on July 2nd 
against the grave and highly mischievous statement of Mr. 
Chamberlain that “a systein of preferential tariffs is the only 
system by which this Empire can be kept together,” Lord Rose- 
bery will be joined by the Colonies themselves, as it is a direct 
hbel on their loyalty to the Empire. But the Colonial 
Secretary seems to cling still to this opinion, repudiated by the 
Lord President of the Council, for I read in the Daily Telegraph 
as recently as July 27th the following threat :—*“If Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy is rejected we shall seal our commercial fate, and the 
Imperial connection will dissolve.” 

In the present controversy 1 think that to a very large extent 
the real importance of our commerce, the chief factor of our 
domestic prosperity, is being overlooked. The following figures will 
give the best illustration of what services Free-trade has rendered 
to our commercial expansion. In 1840 the total value of British 
produce and manufactures exported was £53,283,580, and the 
value of imports was £62,048,000, of which £12,796,000 was 
exported again to other countries. In 1850, only four years 
after the introduction of the present fiscal policy, the exports 
of home produce and manufactures had increased to £71,268,000, 
and the imports to £100,469,000, of which £21,874,000 was re- 
exported. In 1902 the exports of British produce and manufactures 
reached the enormous total of £283,423,966, and the imports the 
still more astonishing total of £528,391,274, of which £65,814,813 
was re-exported to other countries. The total value of British 
exports in 1902 as compared with 1840 shows an increase of 
more than 400 per cent., and in the imports an increase of 
600 per cent., an expansion of trade within sixty years truly 
astonishing. An increase of the foreign trade of the United 
Kingdom from £115,281,580 to £877,630,053 in the course of 
three-fifths of a century presents the loftiest and most glorious 
monument to the Free-trade policy; it is its highest triumph. 
The public revenue has increased—even the Customs revenue, 
which seemed in danger by the abolition of so many duties— 
British trade and manufacture have revived, and all that in 
the face of the most Protective and unreciprocal tariffs of other 
countries. And Great Britain is now in the proud position of 
being able to say to her neighbours that Free-trade has worked 
well, not only for herself, but for them as well, as there can be no 
question that the free commercial policy of this country has been 
one of the leading springs of the late marvellous expansion of 
international trade. 









—I am, Sir, Xe., MANCHESTER. 


{Though we have no doubt that the Duke of Manchester’s 
figures are given correctly, we desire to point out that he alone 
is responsible for their extraction and analysis from the official 
tables.— Ep. Spectator. 
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SMUGGLING AS A RUINED INDUSTRY, 
(To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—When my great-uncle, William Brett, mariner and 
shipowner, was forced to retire from work, he declared that 
his business was ruined by that infernal Peel and Cobdey 
Free-trade freak. He occupied a Government office fop 
some time, and his wife sold his two schooners to Limerick 
traders before the Revenue officers had an opportunity of 
inspecting them. We had some of the brandy in the house fop 
many years, and once Uncle William showed us the old way 
of brewing punch with it. Later in the evening he explained 
to the doctor how the Revenue officer was shot, just as his 
cutlass slipped under uncle's cheek-bone and made those marks 
which, till then, we always understood were Indian tattooing, 
Uncle swore that he never had a fair trial, for, said he, “How 
could I smuggle when all the duties were taken off 2” Free. 
trade ruined his branch of British and foreign enterprise, 
but he clearly proved that it could be reinstated if Protectivg 
duties were once more a leading principle of British taxation, 
—I am, Sir, &e., 
JouN Hicaiys, 
Stockwoods, Pylle, Somerset. 


[We expect that Uncle Brett’s is the only industry we shal] 
find to have been really ruined by Free-trade. Our corre. 
spondent is evidently anxious and able to support our dictum 
that all the wit is on the side of the Free-traders.—Ep, 
Spectator. | 





AGRICULTURE NOT RUINED BY FREE-TRADE, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srir,—Your note on Mr. Elwes’s letter in the Spectator of 
August Ist, though trenchant and convincing, still does Protec. 
tion rather more than justice. It did not always succeed even 
in benefiting agriculture. In 1815 an Act was passed pro. 
hibiting the importation of foreign wheat till the price reached 
80s. a quarter. Five years later agriculture was in such a 
parlous state that a Parliamentary Committee was appointed 
to consider its condition. The cause was pointed out by 
Ricardo and other economists at the time, and may be given 
in the words of Spencer Walpole’s “ History of England from 
1815 ” :—* Over-production at home had exactly the same 
effect on the market as the importation of corn from abroad, 
Prices fell, and with the fall of prices the poor land, which had 
been brought into cultivation, could no longer be profitably 
worked.” It is one more example of the dangers of “inter: 
ference,” —I am, Sir, &e., W. M. 





RUINED TRADES. 
(To tue Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—You have accustomed your readers to such scrupulous 
fairness in dealing with the arguments of your opponents that 
Irubbed my eyes when I read your note to Colonel Elwes’s 
letter in the Spectator of August Ist. Arable farming may, 
or may not, have been worth preserving as an English indus- 
try; but to say that Free-trade has “ruined only the exotic 
agriculture created by the Corn-laws” is a proposition that 
will not bear examination. It is quite true that under the 
stimulus of high Protective duties some land, “ naturally only 
suitable for feeding a few sheep,” was broken up, and devoted 
to growing wheat ; but how does that apply to much of the 
best natural wheat land in England, where not only the rent 
disappeared, and the landlord’s interest on buildings and 
improvements, but thousands of acres lay tenantless and 
derelict for years? Ihave not the means of referring to the 
Report of the last Royal Commission on Agricultural De- 
pression; but any one who cares to do so will find plenty 
of evidence upon the subject. If I remember aright, the 
sub-commissioner who reported upon derelict farms in Esses, 
formerly the granary of England, tells a plain tale. Be it far 
from me to discuss the merits of the remedies prescribed; I 
am only concerned for a true diagnosis of the malady.—I am, 
Sir, &e., HERBERT MAXWELL 
Belvoir Castle, Grantham. 


[Would Sir Herbert Maxwell say that agriculture does not 
pay in England on good land suitably cultivated ? As we 
read the evidence, it is not Free-trade, but want of skill and 
energy, that has damaged farming.—EbD. Spectator. ] 
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[To tux Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—As @ erude illustration of ruined industries, it may not 
be amiss to begin with the story told somewhere by, I think, 
Lord Farrer. In a country district there was a general store 
kept by an old lady, who sold what she thought proper, and 
with whose provision the villagers had to be content. One 
day a cart arrived from a neighbouring town bringing stores, 
which were immediately appreciated. Other carts came; 
another shop was opened; the inhabitants bought with 
alacrity; the old lady’s business was extinguished. She 
complained bitterly of “them dratted carts,” and her business 
in consequence suffered; the community, on the other hand, 
undoubtedly derived benefit. This may not be an unanswer- 
able apology for Free-trade, semper, ubique, ef ab omnibus, 
but it seems to be a sound argument as far as it goes.—I am, 
Sir, &e., REGINALD Lucas, 
House of Commons Library. 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Qir,—I see you invite your readers in the Spectator of 
July 25th to supply you with an instance of a ruined trade. 
May I point out to you that aniline dyes, which were originally 
manufactured in England, are now made for us in Germany ? 
—I am, Sir, Xe., JOHN Morrat, 

County Club, Ayr, N.B. 

[No doubt; but here the cause of the loss is not Free-trade, 
but the lack of scientific knowledge, and also, to some extent, 
itis stated, the nature of our patent laws. Again, we believe 
that our failure properly to relieve alcohol used in commerce 
from taxation has had an injurious effect on the manufacture 
of aniline dyes.—Ep. Spectator. ] 

[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—I had hoped to put an end to your Wandering-Jew-like 
quest in search of a ruined industry. Some time ago a friend 
told me that the “dumping” of cheap American bacon, begun 
and continued with the object of exterminating the Irish pig, 
had been successful. Diabolical hog-packers of Chicago, of 
malice prepense, brought down the price of bacon in Ireland to 
threepence. No self-respecting Irish pigs would continue to 
exist on the terms. They died. Irish bacon became a thing 
of the past, and the diabolical hog-packers of Chicago put up 
the price to ninepence. There’s a gruesome tale for you! I 
said I would like to know more about the facts. These I have 
now got from another friend. I cannot do better than send 
you a copy of his letter. I feel sure all your sympathy will be 
given to your fellow-citizens across the Irish Channel. They 
have positively been buying bacon at 28s., and selling it at 
50s. The terrible ruin which must have ensued upon the 
transaction is more horrible than I can bear to contemplate. 
There I leave it.—I am, Sir, &e., Z. 





The following facts and figures will, I think, answer the inquiry 
you put to me this morning as to the importation of cheap bacon 
into Ireland from America. ‘The average prices of bacon imported 
pe the United Kingdom for the ten years ending 1902 are as 
OLLOW :—— 


ISDS. ....053 © BAIS © sicsscace; TSQB.... 5.00 £116 2 
BOON asciesee a rah cccdaecsss Dt) ee 115 10 
RD sc scciccae PPG. ceccccges) Mati ccoxsass 2.19 
Lo! ae Re G. caseccese Oo) ree ai a 
FOUN cccsiss sus Beda (GG?  aicccscse BOE: cosas 212 9 


Treland will take cuts which, I think, will average a little below 
these prices, but not much; the prices will have ranged between 
28s. and 60s. per hundredweight, and during the same period 
Ireland has shipped to Great Britain large quantities of Irish 
bacon at prices varying from 50s. to 76s., in addition to which 
Paddy has sent us pigs as per following table, which I have no 
doubt were all Irish, though I um not rash enough to say the 
same of all the bacon he sent us :— 


ee 45G,571  ..ccseeee BOR bcscccsics 588,785 
1894 .....ecc0s0e 584,967 ssc. aa 688,553 
RG 547,220 seesceeee ; pare 715,202 
ee 610,589 .....s.e areas 596,129 
ace, 695,307 ......... TE cdsicas 637,972 


On the whole, I think we may come to the conclusion that Paddy 
knows his business better than those who wish to protect him. 





TARIFF REFORM. 
[To Tue Epitor oF THE “ SpecTaToR.’’} 
Stz.—Your correspondent “ Open Mind,” controverting in the 
Spectator of July 25th your assertion that the great Free-trade 
statesmen of the past had no desire to get rid of the Colonies, 


quotes Cobden as having urged Free-trade in order to “loosen 
the bands which unite our Colonies to us by a mistaken notion 
of self-interest.” Whether Cobden may be regarded as a 
statesman in your acceptation of the term is a point which I 
feel sure you have no desire to press. He at any rate invented 
a policy which has left a mark upon the commerce of the 
world. But as you ask for the context of the quotation, 
perhaps you will allow me to supply it? The words quoted 
occur in a letter from Cobden to Mr. Henry Ashworth dated 
April 12th, 1842, when he was straining every effort to 
popularise the Anti-Corn-Law League. After describing 
Free-trade as the “only human means of effecting universal 
and permanent peace,” and suggesting that the Free-trade 
agitation should be “engrafted” upon the Peace movement, 
which he regarded as one and the same cause, he goes on to 
say :—“The efforts of the Peace Societies, however Jaud- 
able, can never be successful so long as nations maintain 
their present system of isolation. The Colonial system, 
with all its dazzling appeals to the passions of the 
people, can never be got rid of except by the indirect 
process of Free-trade, which will gradually and imper- 
ceptibly loosen the bands which unite our Colonies to us 
by a mistaken notion of self-interest......Free-trade, by 
perfecting the intercourse and securing the dependence of 
countries one upon another, must inevitably snatch the power 
from the governments to plunge their people into wars.” This 
forecast reads oddly to Englishmen to-day; for our Colonial 
system, which, according to Cobden, was to be stifled by the 
new Free-trade policy, bas on the contrary developed to such 
a pitch that, so far from conducing to war, it was the one 
force which kept the world at peace during our recent conflict 
in South Africa. But there is yet time for the forecast to 
come true, the consummation which Cobden so devoutly 
wished, but which Mr. Chamberlain so devoutly dreads,—the 
getting rid of our Colonial system by the gradual and 
imperceptible loosening of the bands which unite our Colonies 
tous. If I may be allowed to say so, your reply to “Open 
Mind” is not altogether satisfying to those who, like myself, 
are trying to reconcile the staunch Imperialism of the 
Spectator with the Free-tradism of Cobden.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. M. H. W. 

[As we understand the passage, Cobden did not desire or 
expect that Free-trade would kiil an Empire such as we possess 
to-day, which is founded on liberty and the ties of blood and 
sentiment, but only that “tied-house Imperialism ” which was 
in the past known as the Colonial system.—Eb. Spectator. | 





FREE-TRADE ZONES IN ITALY. 
(To tHE Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—There is a movement now in progress in Italy which 
kas an important bearing upon the controversy raised by Mr. 
Chamberlain. At a meeting of the Union of Italian Chambers 
of Commerce held in Rome on June 28th and 29th resolutions 
were passed demanding the immediate establishment of Free- 
trade Zones in the chief maritime cities. The following are 
the principal regulations proposed :— 
(1) All goods may freely enter these Zones without paying any 
Customs-duty, and may equally be sent out free of duty if 
destined for export. 


(2) The manufacturing and other handling of goods in these 
Zenes will be exempt from all Customs formalities and 
duties. 

(3) The necessary buildings of every kind will be allowed 
within the Zones. 

(4) Food and drink consumed within the Zones will pay the 
proper taxes. 

(5) These Free Zones are to be established solely to favour 
exportation, and only in those cases in which no harm can 
be done to the existing home industries. Any goods sent 
from these Zones into the interior of the country will be 
subject to Customs-duties under the maximum tariff, 
augmented by a surtax. 

The above summary clearly explains the scheme. The 

Italians have discovered that duties upon imports make it 

extremely difficult to do an export trade. The Italian 

Chambers of Commerce therefore propose that factories 

and workshops shall be established at the seaports in 

Zones free from all Customs-duties. There is already 

one such zone on a small scale at Genoa. The free area is 

surrounded with lofty iron railings, and armed policemen are 


~~ 








constantly on the watch to prevent smuggling. This wil] 
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serve as the type for the more extensive scheme now proposed. 
The scheme is chiefly of interest to Englishmen as showing 
how Protection breaks down in practice by its own weight, 
and how Protectionists are driven to all kinds of subterfuges 
to escape the logical consequences of a false theory. This 
Free Zone plan will obviously be injurious to many Italian 
‘manufacturers in the interior, for they will be unable to con- 
tinue—in face of the competition of the Free Zones—any ex- 
port trade that they may have already developed. It is true 
that they will be confirmed in the privilege of charging their 
own countrymen an excessive price for manufactured goods, 
which means that one Italian manufacturer in the interior will 
be producing at high cost for Italian consumption, and another 
Italian manufacturer on the coast will be producing at low 
cost for foreign consumption. In England, happily, we are 
saved from the iron railings and the armed policemen, and the 
high internal prices, because, with the aid of Cobden and Peel, 
we have succeeded in making our whole island virtually one 
free port.—I am, Sir, &e., Harorp Cox, 
Secretary, Cobden Club. 

Gray's Inn. 

[Another example of the way in which Protectionists always 
shrink back from the consequences of their own policy was 
given the other day in our columns. The Americans first put 
a duty on tinplate, and then take it off in the form of a 
drawback, so that the canning industry shall not be injured 
by the artificial raising of the price of its raw material. That 
is the Zone expedient in another form.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE NEW PROTECTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—May I suggest to Sir Conan Doyle (Spectator, August 1st) 
that the profits of his motor-car bought in France may prob- 
ably go to buy coffee in Brazil, and that the profits of the 
Brazilian merchant are probably—nay, certainly—spent in 
Manchester ?—I am, Sir, Xe., RicHARD BARNES. 
55 Wennington Road, Southport. 


[To THE Epitor or THE **SpretTaTor.” ] 
S1r,—May I draw attention to the point made by Hume that 
every country is benefited by the increasing wealth of its 
neighbours, the question’ being, as Buckle showed, not one of 
rivalry, but of co-operation? The passage occurs in the 
“Essay on the Jealousy of Trade,” in Hume’s Philosophical 
Works, Vol. III., pp. 368-9 :— 

“Nothing is more usual, among States which have made some 
advance in commerce, than to look on the progress of their 
neighbours with a suspicious eye, to consider all trading States as 
their rivals, and to suppose that it is impossible for any of them 
to flourish, but at their expense. In opposition to this narrow 
and malignant opinion, I will venture to assert that the increase 
of riches and commerce in any one nation, instead of hurting, 
commonly promotes the riches and commerce of all its neighbours. 
4s leis I go farther, and observe that where an open communica- 
tion is preserved among nations it is impossible, but the domestic 
industry of every one must receive an increase from the improve- 
ments of the others.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Vv. C. H. Mirtarp. 
Freiburg-in-Baden. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Sixteen years ago I travelled from Marseilles to Singa- 
pore ona P. and O. boat, upon which there were only two 
hundred other English passengers besides myself. For the 
first few days excellent chocolates, made by a well-known 
French firm, were served with the dessert. These were after- 
wards replaced by chocolates of exactly the same size, shape, 
fracture, and even smell (with nearly identical marks,—mostly 
due to the scrupulous arrangement of the head-steward), but 
lamentably inferior in taste, solubility, and general quality. 
Everybody complained. In vain the head-steward protested 
that the new chocolates were just as good as the old; they 
were, indeed, he maintained, superior, being of English manu- 
facture. But the English passengers were “unpatriotic” 
enough to prefer the good French chocolates to the inferior 
English imitation, and by importunate clamour they obtained 
them. It was taxed cocoa-beans and taxed sugar which 
enabled the French manufacturers to produce a quality of 
chocolate which was preferred by English people on an 
English boat to an English artiele made of free cocoa-beans 
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in favour of Protection, but I think it is at least as much, or 

as little, to the point as are the experiences of Mr. G. Leveson 

Gower (in the Spectator of August Ist).—I am, Sir, &., 
Bear Wood, Wokingham. S. Watrze, 


[We have no doubt that the French chocolate Was ag 
superior to the British chocolate as the British biscuit was to 
the French biscuit. Under a system of Free-trade these two 
good things (French chocolates and British biscuits) could be 
brought together. Under Protection the bad thing would 
in both cases be forced on the unwilling consumer,—Ep, 
Spectator. | 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The drawing up of a Protective tariff with such dis. 
crimination as to exempt from taxation all productive 
machinery would leave so little subject to import dues that 
the revenue derivable would not be worth the cost of collection, 
The point, however, I would wish to elucidate is that no 
Minister, or Cabinet of Ministers, could possibly fathom the 
intvicacies of trade, or foresee what the many thousands of our 
able and energetic men of business may find advantageous to 
buy in foreign countries.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Aberarder, Kingussie, N.B. WILTON ALLHUssn. 





THE BURNING QUESTION. 
[To tue Epitor or THE ‘“ Sprectator.”] 
Srz,—Will you help one who is in great difficulty in making 
up his mind on the burning question of the hour,—the 
Government’s fiscal policy? When Mr. Chamberlain's pro. 
posals first came out, I, a professional man with no personal 
bias, but with a desire to vote in a way that would he best for 
my country, was strongly drawn to his side; but my Spectator, 
which I have read through weekly for ten or twelve years, 
and which has helped me greatly in being, what I feel I am, 
sound politically, has taken the other side. Living hard by 
one of our greatest shipping and industrial centres, I have 
taken every opportunity to hear the views of shipowners and 
employers of labour. Now on the one hand, we have the point 
you are continually driving home, and which is admirably set 
forth in Mr. Evans's letter in the Spectator of August Ist,- 
look at the unexampled prosperity of the country, notwith. 
standing the extraordinary excess of imports over exports, 
On the other hand, I have within the last two weeks had two 
instances cited in which industries have been, or are being, 
killed by the Protection lever that other countries are enabled 
to call into play. The plush industry has, I believe, been 
quite destroyed, and I hear of a huge alkali concern that is on 
the high road to ruin. Now; Sir, you will probably refer me 
to your appended note to Mr. Plackett’s letter in the Spectator 
of August Ist; but are we to go on as we are till all our 
trades are killed, taken seréatiém, and throttled one by one? 
So many people say, “ Mr. Chamberlain is fifty years ahead of 
his time.” Is Mr. Chamberlain foreseeing what some of us 
prognosticate, and, apart from the welding of the Empire, 
intending to grapple with this question before the fatal day 
arrives? As I heard a man, old enough to have been a keen 
and active Free-trader in Cobden’s time, but who now in his 
old age has turned Protectionist, say: “Time will be when 
England will become the ‘dumping-ground’ of every class of 
goods from every part of the world.” I hope you may help 
me to choose aright, for my mind is open yet.—I am, Sir, &e, 


C. O. K. 


{Twenty years ago the Fair-traders, even then a strong and 
active party, warned us in the very words of our correspondent 
that our industries were being killed, and asked whether we 
meant to stand by and see them throttled one by one. The 
nation replied by sticking to Free-trade. Yet we find that 
instead of being ruined our industries have immensely in- 
creased, and that instead of having bled to death we have 
become richer and richer,—so much richer that a penny on 
the Income-tax produces double what it did in the days when 
it was prophesied that unless we gave up Free-trade we should 
in twenty years be an extinct voleano. Why should the new 
prophets, making the same prophecies on the same type of 
facts, prove more right than the old? Let our correspondent, 
when worried by the nonsense about the excess of imports 
and the fact that we are continually taking in more goods 





and free sugar. I do not offer this as a conclusive argument 
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ea rppcintnenersinte 
one house the neighbours noticed that, while very few goods 
were delivered there, a constant stream of objects was being sent 
to the pawnshop. The other house appeared to send away 
yery few objects, but tradesmen’s carts were constantly leaving 

ods at its doors. Did the neighbours say how prosperous 
the people in the first house were, and how poor were those in 
the second 2—Ep. Spectator. } 








THE TRUE BASIS OF EMPIRE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—As a Colonist born and bred, and one who must confess 
himself not versed in economic subtleties underlying the 
problems of Free-trade and Protection, it would be presump- 
tuous for me to venture to express any opinion thereon, There 
is, however, one point upon which I feel competent and com- 

elled to enlighten the British electorate in the consideration 
of the question which is bulking so largely before them just 
now. Itisthis. The loyalty and devotion of the Colonies to 
the Mother-country will not in the very slightest degree 
be endangered or lessened should the latter decide 
against the granting of a preferential tariff in our favour. 
That loyalty and devotion, thank God, were not bought by, 
nor can they be retained by, gold, or the glitter of gold, 
dangled before our eyes. The statesman or politician, 
writer or speaker, who would have his readers or hearers 
think otherwise has assuredly failed most signally to 
grasp the true significance and inner meaning of that 
outburst of wonderful and soul-stirring patriotism of all 
the British Colonies and Dependencies during the late war, 
—an outburst of patriotism which brought the blush of pride 
to every Britisher throughout the world. It was not the 
greed of gain which gave rise to that striking spectacle of 
patriotic sacrifice. It was the outcome of a loyalty, devotion, 
and patriotism which spring, and spring only, from the ties of 
blood, of race, of respect, esteem, and regard. The political 
partisan who would have the British electorate believe other- 
wise does us Colonists a grave injustice; else let us for ever 
cease to talk or think of that outburst of enthusiasm as 
wonderful and soul-stirring, for then was it but sordid and 
commonplace. In conclusion, may I ask, Sir, why this burn- 
ing and impatient desire of some to seek to find or create a 
cause, an artificial cause, to effect an artificial union (and one 
which may likewise be as easily broken by other artificial 
causes) bebween the Motherland and her Colonies, when but a 
few short years ago such startling proof was given of a deep 
and mighty bond of union such as caused the rest of the 
world to marvel, and ourselves to tingle with pride? By all 
means let the question of Free-trade v. Protection be fully 
discussed; but the simple issue is this: “ Which will bring 
greater and lasting prosperity to Great Britain and her 
working men ?”—I am, Sir, &c., CaPr Cotonist. 

(Our Colonial correspondent speaks with the voice of a true 
Imperialist and a true patriot. The view he expresses is one 
that we have again and again emphasised in these columns.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





SIR CONAN DOYLE AND THE MOTOR-CAR. 
[To Taz Epiror oF THE ‘“SpEcTaToR.’’] 
Sir,—I cannot favour Sir Conan Doyle with an “authorita- 
tive” exposition of the transfer of bullion, but perhaps the 
following argument, however unauthoritative, may help any of 
your readers who are puzzled by his conundrums. Suppose 
that to take place which Sir Conan Doyle fears, imports 
without corresponding exports !—suppose, that is, that bullion 
was really exported to pay for imports. Asa result prices in 
this country must fall, and as a result of that not only the 
home buyer (perhaps of motor-cars) ceases to go abroad to 
make his purchases, but the foreign buyer comes in, till prices 
reach their level,—z.e., till an equivalent amount has been 
exported. Conversely, suppose the Protectionist’s ideal to be 
attained,—i.e., exports without imports. The incoming money 
will force up home prices till, if prohibitive duties will not allow 
the home-buyer to import the now cheaper foreign article, at 
least the foreign buyer will be choked off. This is only 
one of several ways of proving what I fear I have been 
shailow-minded enough to regard as self-evident, that imports 
are paid for by exports, Another way is by reflecting that the 
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by the amount of capital, natural advantages, labour, &c., in 
the country, and that by ordering, say, Sir Conan Doyle's 
motor-car you do not add to the national capital, but merely 
determine that it shall be employed in a particular, and pre- 
sumably less profitable, way. Sir Conan Doyle is struck 
by the fact that a debtor, as well as a creditor, country may 
“present every sign of prosperity,” and triumphantly con- 
cludes that “theory must go by the board.” Surely it does 
not require a Sherlock Holmes to see that it may sometimes 
happen that capital may be more profitably employed in one 
place than in another, that, nevertheless, it may not 
always suit the capitalist to settle personally where his capital 
is employed, and that where he does not follow his capital 
interest must in some form be remitted from the one place to 
the other. If a business is prosperous, it pays both its 
ordinary and its debenture stockholders. We are, to some 
extent, the debenture stockholders of the world.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A. A. MiTcHELL. 
7 Huntly Gardens, Glasgow. 





THE COTTON TRADE AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 
[To Taz Epiror or Tue “ SpecraTor.”’] 

Srr,—I am afraid a very wrong impression as to the position 
of the cotton trade with regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posals has arisen in consequence of a resolution passed at a 
meeting of the Executive of the Parliamentary Committees of 
the Lancashire cotton employers and employed held recently. 
This meeting was called to consider Mr. Chamberlain’s 
fiscal proposals, and only a portion of the Employers’ Execu- 
tive was present. It was soon apparent that resolution, not 
discussion, was the object of the meeting, and in spite of 
protests from two of the members present against our right 
to pass such a resolution in face of the well-known difference 
of opinion which exists amongst our constituents without 
first consulting them on the subject, the resolution was 
passed, and is now taken as the dictum of the cotton trade. 
I emphatically deny that such is the case, not only as regards 
the employers, but also as regards the employed, a large, a very 
large, number of whom either wholly agree with Mr. Chamber- 
jain’s views, or are in favour of an inquiry being made about 
them. The workpeople’s Executive admitted that they had not 
consulted their members on the matter, and therefore the resolu- 
tion was merely the opinion of the smali handful of men 
present at the mecting. Iam told that the Chairman’s resolu- 
tion had been previously given to the workpeople’s representa- 
tives, who had probably decided upon it before the meeting 
called for joint discussion took place. Why it should have 
been considered the correct thing to send in advance a pro- 
posed resolution to one portion of a Committee without send- 
ing it all round I cannot imagine. Of one thing I am very 
sure, and that is that a most important proportion of the 
cotton trade, both of employers and employed, entirely dis- 
agree with the Chairman’s resolution; let him dispute this 
if he can.—I am, Sir, &e., ALBERT SIMPSON, 

One of the Executive Committee of the 


Garstang. Employers’ Association. 


[Mr. Macara, the Chairman of the Conference, has issued 
a statement which disposes of the main allegations of 
Mr. Simpson. It shows that the Conference was in every 
sense representative of the cotton trade. Not only did 
it represent all the organised portions of the trade, both 
employers and employed, but the men who actually took part 
in the Conference held distinguished positions in the trade. 
And not only was the Conference representative, but ex- 
ceptionally long notice was given of the question to he 
discussed. In our opinion, the Conference was in a very 
special degree able to declare that it was entitled to speak for 
the cotton trade.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE NATIONAL PHYSIQUE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—As I know that you would not willingly cause any of 
the readers of the Spectator to under-estimate the need which 
really exists for giving far more attention than is given at 
present to the conditions which are lowering the health and 
strength of a large proportion of our people, I think I may 
rely on your being willing to allow me to question the 
accuracy of some of the statements in your article in the 





volume of industry and employment is Limited, and only limited, 





Spectator of July 11th on “ The National Physique” :— 
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You speak of “the improvement in the physique of the well-to- 
do also, which is so great that the majority cannot put on ancient 
armour, and which reaches so far down that, as the Bishop of 
Ripon pointed out in the Lords on Monday, the average height of 
Englishmen has increased by three-quarters of an inch in thirty 
years.” If it were true that there has been a great improvement 
in the physique of the well-to-do since the days when armour was 
worn, and that in so short a period as thirty years the average 
. stature of Englishmen has increased by even a quarter of an inch, 
we should have little need to feel anxiety respecting the physical 
@ondition of even the poorest classes of the inhabitants of our 
large towns. For the majority of the well-to-do, and, in higher 
degree, the majority of Englishmen, are exposed to a considerable 
measure of the foulness of air, the lack of light, the influences of 
alcohol, tobacco, tea, &c., and the hurry and worry of modern 
life, to the effect of which those who believe that our working 
classes are degenerating attribute the degeneration, at least 
in part. I have never before this year heard it stated that 
“the majority cannot put on ancient armour.” Is not the 
statement based only on what we have been told respecting the 
Eglinton Tournament, held in 1839, that some of the Guardsmen 
who wished to take part in the tournament could not find suits 
of armour big enough for them? As the boys who were intended 
for the very hard work of using armour went into severe training 
at an early age, and early severe training often arrests physical 
as well as mental growth, it is not to be expected that suits of 
armour large enough for the tallest men of 1839, who were 
probably somewhat fat, could be found. But it seems to me most 
improbable that the majority of those members of the well-to-do 
classes who are in fairly hard condition could not put on mediaeval 
armour. I think it would be found that the majority would not fill 
the suits. Unless Greek and mediaeval sculpture, and Pompeian 
and mediaeval Italian and Low Country and German paintings 
are very false to Nature, tall and strongly built men must have 
been common in the ages when the sculpture and paintings were 
produced. 

The statement that the average stature of Englishmen has 
increased in the last thirty years, which you ascribe to the Bishop 
of Ripon, rests on most untrustworthy evidence. There is too 
much reason to believe that in the thirty years there has been a 
considerable diminution in the average dimensions of English- 
men. The Bishop of Ripon tells me that the source of his 
information is the examinations made by the British Association, 
and he adds that he does not think the investigation wide enough 
to build arguments upon, and that he pointed out in his speech 
that the town absorption of the country has supplied the towns 
with vigour. 

It is obvious that to ascertain what is the average stature of the 
adult male inhabitants of England and Wales, who numbered 
even thirty years ago over twenty-two millions, is a very difficult 
task, unless there exists the machinery possessed by countries 
which have conscription; and that an attempt to solve the 
problem by reasoning based on the measurement of a few 
thousand persons cannot give results of much value. More 
trustworthy conclusions may be reached by any careful observer 
who makes notes respecting the physical condition of large 
numbers of people living under the conditions which used to 
affect the majority of the poputation, and large numbers of those 
who live under conditions which now affect the majority. Town 
conditions of life are at about their worst in Manchester, where 
the climate, uninterfered with by man, would be damp and 
gloomy, and where man by the preventible smoke which he 
makes cuts off a great part of the sunshine grudgingly supplied 
by Nature. Unless there be soon a very great improvement in 
municipal government in England, the conditions of life of Man- 
chester are those which will prevail in nearly all those towns in 
which 77 per cent. of the English now live, and in which a much 
larger proportion seem destined to live. Under those conditions 
the population of Manchester has become remarkably small in 
stature. I know no more heart-breaking sight than a large 
crowd of the factory-workers and other inhabitants of its vast 
working-class districts. And its well-to-do men are also remark- 
ably short. There is the most striking contrast between the 
average stature of the inhabitants of Manchester, East and South 
London, the poorer districts of Birmingham and all our other 
manufacturing towns, on the one hand, and the inhabitants of 
small towns and country places on the other. Last year I saw a 
large meeting at Hertford, and I felt in it as if I were among a 
foreign race. These taller and stronger people are the product of 
sonditions which used to influence the great majority of the 
English. The small Manchester people are the product of the 
sonditions which already influence a majority, and which, unless 
we become much less careless of the national health than we are 
at present, will soon influence a very large majority. 

You say that “a regiment of London costermongers would, un- 
armed, probably defeat an unarmed regiment of Bismarck’s 
Pomeranians.” I believe that Pomeranians are harder to beat 
than you suppose, though I have great respect for the fighting 
power of the London costermonger. But who are the London 
costermongers? You will find that many of them were born in 
the country, that most of the rest are the children of parents who 
were born in the country, and all of them live a great deal in the 
open air and the full light of day, and get much varied physical 
exercise; and altogether live a life as different as possible from 
that of the great majority of the inhabitants of towns. 

You suggest that possibly the influence of confinement in 
school is not wholly good. It has been ascertained that in many 
cases it is extremely bad. There are very few well-ventilated 
schools, and in a great many schools much harm is done to many 
children by keeping them in one position too long. Ina set of 








aE 
German schools examined by Bardenheuer and Castenholz it wag 
found that, while there were no cases of lateral curvature of the 
spine among children in their first year of school, 52 per cent, of 
the children who were in their fifth and sixth years of schoo} 
suffered from curvature. 

Most town children need more varied physical exercise, a great 
many need better food and more food, but the most urgent neog 
of town children, and of their parents also, is more fresh gir and 
more light. 

—TI an, Sir, &e., ‘ T. C. Horsratr, 

[We had not the slightest wish to suggest that the materia] 
and sanitary conditions in our towns, especially as regards gir 
and light, did not want improvement, but merely to point out 
that there was no need for excessive panic. Though we donot 
think that small men are necessarily weaker than tall men, 
any more than ponies are weaker than horses, we welcome al] 
proposals for improving the physique of the race. We would 
make it as penal to pollute the air and the earth as to pollute 
the water, and we would give every encouragement to those 
who, while creating or carrying on an industry, took care to 
preserve in every possible way the natural beauties of the 
earth. Wewanta beautiful, as well as a clean and wholesome, 
England.—Epb. Spectator.] 





PREMONITIONS OF DEATH. 
[To tHe Epiror or tse “ SPEcrator.”’ | 
Srr,—My father was drowned on my thirteenth birthday, 
The night before, my mother was wakened from her sleep by 
a violent crash in the dining-room beneath her, which sounded 
to her as though the large table had been completely over. 
turned with all that was on it. There was nothing whatever 
in that room or any other to account for the noise. In connec. 
tion with this subject, on the night when my grandmother was 
dying, from the effects of an accident while driving, wy eldest 
cousin, who was a lad of about eight years of age, was visited 
as usual by his mother before she went to bed, and finding him 
awake, she asked if he was not afraid of being alone, and he 
at once said, “Oh! granny has been sitting by me for a long 
time.” He had no idea that she was ill.—I am, Sir, &e., 
PREBENDARY, 


(To THE Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The following may possibly be of interest in connection 
with the mysterious “ hammerings”’ mentioned lately by your 
correspondents. Seven years ago, when staying at this hotel, 
I occupied a room on the top floor; one morning, about four 
o'clock, I was wakened by a loud noise of apparent hammering, 
I could distinctly trace the sound along two sides of a room, 
and it exactly resembled that of a carpet being nailed down, 
At breakfast a lady asked me if I had heard the hammering 
in the night, and on making inquiries we were told that no 
one had been astir at that time. A day or two later, when in 
the garden, I heard a sound, and, looking up, saw some sea- 
gulls walking round the edge of the roof and making violent 
efforts with their beaks to dislodge insects from between the 
slates. This was the origin of the “hammerings.” I have 
spent many weeks here every summer, but have not again 
been disturbed.—I am, Sir, &e., E. E. Murray. 
Golf View Private Hotel, Nairn, N.B. 


(To tHe Epitor oF THE “SpecTaTor.”] 
Srr,—After reading the Spectator of July 18th and 25th, I 
cannot resist writing these few lines. The fact that my paternal 
grandfather was directly descended from some Spanish gipsies 
who settled in Leicestershire in Queen Elizabeth’s time is 
the reason often given in our family for odd occurrences, 
Always on the death of a member of his family, and my 
father’s also, extraordinary noises are heard beforehand. 
Before my own father’s death in 1890, my husband and myself 
were one night suddenly awakened from sound sleep about 
2 p.m. by hearing the window and shutters being opened in 
the room beneath. We listened, and finding that the 
noises still continued, concluded that some one had broken into 
the house. Taking a lighted candle, we both went downstairs. 
A gas-jet was immediately outside that room. My husband 
lit this (it was just round the corner) before unlocking and 
opening the door of the room. On opening the door a strong 
gust of wind met us, though it was a perfectly still night, and 
blew out the candle. On entering the room, however, the window 
and shutters were fastened, and nothing had been disturbed, 
Much puzzled, we returned to bed. A day or two afters 
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caida Twas t telegraphed for to my father’s deathbed. Only 
then did I remember the old family habits, and remarked : 
«This explains our disturbance the other night.” Another 
member of the family, in a different place, had been awakened 
by hearing what he thought was the dresser in the kitchen 
falling out, and went to see what destruction had taken 
place, butfound nothing disturbed. Icould multiply instances, 
put refrain.—I am, Sir, &c., Mary OC. Grose. 


Flaxmoss, Helmshore, Lancashire. 





CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Might I, through the columns of the Spectator, enlist 
the sympathy of your classical readers to assist me in tracing 
the authors of the two following quotations o_ 

o. “Bernardus valles, colles Benedictus amabat, oppida 
Franciscus.” 

B. tptorov pev USwp. 
The Latin quotation manifestly refers to the three saints, 
Bernard, Benedict, and Francis, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and may be known to some of your Roman Catholic 
yeaders. The Greek quotation I have tried to trace in Liddell 
and Scott’s Lexicon, but have been unsuccessful. It is from 
one of the Greek lyric poets.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ronatp LEAN. 

(The Greek quotation is, we believe, from Pindar. It is 
inscribed over the Pump House at Bath, and was translated 
by a wit, “Bath water is better than Bath wine.” The 
first quotation we do not recognise.—EpD. Spectator. | 





ANIMALS’ LCVE OF THE CHASE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—With reference to your article on “ Animals’ Love of 
the Chase,” in the Spectator of July 11th, you may be interested 
to hear of a delight in hunting on the part of that usually 
hunted animal, the deer. A sambhur fawn I possessed in 
India, of the age of four to six months, made a practice of 
chasing all dogs that came into the compound, and did so with 
every appearance of considering it the greatest possible fun. 
The dogs, on the other hand, fled with their tails between their 
legs. This fawn evidently imagined itself to be the guardian and 
protector of the establishment. I have a vivid picture in my 
recollection of the gentle little beast transformed into a per- 
fect fury, its coat bristling on end to make it look twice its 
usual size, head and tail defiantly erect, stamping sharply on 
the threshold with its dainty forefeet: demonstrations in- 
tended to frighten away two pariah dogs who cringed before 
it on the verandah, yet showed a great desire to intrude into 
the house. The dogs finally sneaked off, depressed and de- 
feated, and the conquering fawn swaggered back into the room 
to be praised by me, either for once disdaining to chase its 
foes, or deterred therefrom by its strong dislike to the noon- 
day sun.—I am, Sir, &e., GIACINTA GALLETTI. 








POETRY. 


FAIR AND FREE. 
Says Mr. C. to John, says he, “J. Bull, you're out o’ date! 
It’s time you left off workin’ wi’ the tools that made ye great; 
There’s nations not so big as you, ye’ll find ’em near ani’ far, 
An’nothin’ but Protection, John, hesmade them whut they are : 

Free-trade,” says he, 

“Ts much foo free ; 

Fair-trade is what you want, J. B.” 





Says John, “Them nations air not placed as I am, I opine; 
My constitution isn’t theirs; their wants are scarcely mine ; 
An’ so the little ways thet suit their diffrent needs, no doubt, 
Might break up all my system, Joe, an’ cripple me throughout : 
Free-trade,” says he, 
“Hes nourished me; 
I’ve found it—pretty fair, J. C.” 
Says Mr. C. to John, says he, “ Your habit meks me smile! 
You tek my tip an’ clothe yerself in quite the latest style; 
If you was in the fashion—why, ye'd really look as cute’s 
Them Continental fellers in their tight ‘ Protection’ suits 
You'd look,” says he, 


Says John, “Them lesser nations lives in fashions o’ their own, 
An’ p’r’aps I'd live as they do if I warn’t so fully grown; 
But—me in them protectin’ sheaths thet’s fit for smaller buds ? 
I couldn’t squeeze meself inside their dandy little duds! 
I’ve growed,” says he, 
“ An’ cannot be 
Put out agen at nuss, J. C.” 


Says Mr. C. to John, says he, “ The poor it is thet sigh: 
Their bread is low in price, but, oh, their wages isn’t high ! 
An’ if we taxed the people's food their souls ’ud be at peace, 
The price o’ bread would rise, an’ mek their wages, too, 
increase: 
They'd gain,” says he, 
“ Enough, y’ see, 
To pay for dearer food, J. B.” 


Says John, “ By taxes on his food his wages might be riz, 
But still the poor man wouldn’t be no richer than he is; 
—_ would be gain fer some, but ’taint Fair-trade to try an’ 
show 

The pockets it’d bulge in air the people’s pockets, Joe 

Let’s leave thet spree 

To sich,” says he, 

“ As works wi’ thimbles—an’ a pea!” 
Hosea JuNR. 








BOOKS. 
ee ey: 
ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE.* 

THE publisher of this “illustrated record” has fallen below 
a great opportunity. He had an admirable model ina work 
recently published in France, and he might have produced 
an encyclopaedia indispensable to scholars. To arrive at 
this desirable end, a definite plan, rigidly followed, was 
necessary. All the illustrations should have been care- 
fully described, and traced to their origins. Bibliography 
should have superseded comment, and the literary collabora- 
tors should have been asked to respect a common design. 
But in the indispensable qualities of erudition and consistency 
the new English Literature is lacking. Some of the illustra- 
tions are modern and superfluous. Many are left without a 
word of description, and the reader must guess at what 
they pretend to portray. Again, the authors who supply 
the text go each his own way. Dr. Garnett plays the part 
of the historian, while Mr. Gosse prefers to appear as a 
critic. The result is wholly unsatisfactory; and a work 
intended for the study will surely find its place on the 
drawing-room table. 

Dr. Garnett had the harder task, and he has performed 
it with a better tact than his colleague. He traces our 
literature from its beginnings to the age of Henry VIII, 
and it is not his fault if the interest of his period is chiefly 
antiquarian. Chaucer, who is treated by Dr. Garnett with 
taste and sobriety, is a splendid exception, and for the rest 
there are few illustrious writers of verse or prose before the 
time of the Tudors. Now and again, it is true, we find it 
difficult to agree with him. He does but scant justice, for 
instance, to the prose of Chaucer, whose Tale of Melibeus 
shows plainly enough that the poet understood the proper 
cadence and structure of either medium. Nor do we believe 
that “the people” ever wrote ballads of itself; but on this 
question Dr. Garnett is himself half-sound, and his via media 
is easier to follow than the tangled maze of those who hold 
that a great literature grew spontaneously from the popular 
heart. Moreover, where the record of interesting works is 
so small, he might have spared a paragraph for the Revelation 
of the Monk of Evesham, that strange specimen of symbolism 
printed by William of Machlinia. But for the most part Dr. 
Garnett has done his work in a scholarly fashion; he has 
wisely suppressed himself, and told his tale without super- 
fluous commentary or rash opinion. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Gosse, who treats of English literature 
from Milton to Johnson, was less prudently inspired. He 
writes as a critic rather than as an historian, and his criticism 
is too often unsound. His account of Milton, for instance, is 
altogether unsatisfactory. He calls the poet’s tracts detest- 
able, and can find no better description for the Pro Populo 








“ As smart as me, 
An’ folks ’ud think you wuz, J. B.” 


* English Literature: an Illustrated Record, Vols, I. and III, London: 
W. Heinemann, (16s. net per vol.] 
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Anglicano Defensio than “ignoble raillery.” On one page 
he declares that he reads the “ Nativity Ode” “ with rapture, 
but sometimes with a smile;” on another he makes observa- 
tions upon the blank verse of Paradise Lost which we are 
quite unable to understand. ‘“ The typical blank iambic line,” 
says Mr. Gosse, “has five full and uniform stresses ”; but, he 
goes on, “all brilliant writers, from Shakespeare downwards, 
have shown their mastery of the form by the harmonious 
variation of the number and value of these stresses.” Now 
the iambic line, such as Milton and Shakespeare wrote, cannot 
have more than five feet. The music of the line may be varied 
according to the skill of the poet, but unless the metre be 
suddenly changed, the stresses, as Mr. Gosse calls them, 
can be neither more nor less than five. Still worse is it to 
describe our greatest epic poet as “a vast unrelated 
Phenix,” a phrase to which we can attach no meaning. 
The critic is no more happy in discussing the Anatomy 
of Melancholy, which for him is “an entertaining, neurotic 
compendium.” Entertaining it certainly is, but it is hard 
to detect any signs of neurosis in Burton’s treatise, and 
“compendium” is not an appropriate description of a folio of 
more than seven hundred pages. And surely it is the oddest 
comment upon the prose of Sir Thomas Browne that he dances 
on the tight-rope of style, and never falls!) Of Hudibras 
Mr. Gosse thinks as ill as of Milton’s tracts. “It is a 
barbarous and ribald production of small literary value, which 
is still praised, and perhaps occasionally read.” To be sure, 
he admits that Hudibras was incessantly imitated, but he 
discounts even this grudging statement by declaring on 
another page that Butler is “a mere episode.” 

Though his criticism of Bunyan is not exhaustive, he 
still has space to say that the author of the Pilgrim’s Progress 
“has kept the language of the poor always hardy and pic- 
turesque.” The language of the poor is sometimes too 
hardy, but it is influenced not by Bunyan, but by oral tradition 
and the cheaper newspapers. Again, it is vastly to underrate 
Swift to describe him as “an ardent politician, who is never 
more than a fly on the wheel.” The author of the Drapier’s 
Letters did more for Ireland than any politician of his time, 
and few men were more frankly trusted by both Harley and 
St. John than Jonathan Swift. Nor can we patiently accept 
Mr. Gosse’s comments upon Defoe. In the first place, Mr. 
Duncan Campbell is not a novel; and secondly, it is scarcely 
just to pronounce Colonel Jack and Moll Flanders “ pedestrian 
and commonplace.” Moreover, itis always rash to seek parallels 
in another age, and Mr. Gosse would find it diffienlt to prove 
his statement that “ without a Shaftesbury there would hardly 
have been a Ruskin or a Pater.” Still more reckless is the 
assertion that “to admire Ibsen and Tolstoi, and to accept 
them as imaginative creators, is to come back a long way 
towards the position held by Pope and Swift.” We would 
gladly exchange many pages of such criticism as this for a few 
simple facts, and assuredly Dr. Garnett’s is the better method. 

Now and again Mr. Gosse errs on the other side. <A brief 
xcecount of Pepys gives the impression that his Memoirs of the 
Royal Navy are as important as his Diary. Bolingbroke is 
curtly dismissed in a dozen lines, and of Rochester, Mr. 
Gosse has no word either of praise or blame. It will be 
seen from the quotations we have given that the book is 
composed upon a wrong plan; but the indiscretions in the 
text cannot diminish the value and interest of the illustra- 
tions. The many title-pages here reproduced will be prized 
by all bibliographers, and though some of the portraits might 
have been better printed, they serve their purpose well enough. 
And what a splendid literature is here unfolded to our view! 
Tf, in the first volume, Chaucer's is the one pre-eminent name, 
the heroes of the third volume cannot be matched elsewhere in 
literature. Milton and Dryden, Pope and Swift, Fielding 
and Richardson, Bolingbroke and Defoe,—these are some of 
the names which shine in Mr. Gosse’s pages, and we only 
wish that they had met with worthier treatment. 





SOME RECENT VERSE.* 


THE motive of the Poet Laureate’s play is easily stated. 
Lady Heron, for love of Lord Surrey, beguiles the Scottish 





* (1) Flodden Field: aTragedy. By Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate. London: 
Macmillan and Co. [4s. 6d. net.|——(2) The Flower of Old Japan. By Alfred 
Noyes. London: Grant Richards, net. ]——(3) Songs of Dreams, By Ethel 
Ciifford. London: John Lane. [3s. 6d. net.]——(4) Hephaestus, é&c, By 


Arthur Stringer. ‘London: Grant Richards, (3s, 6d, net.J 





SA 
King into forgetfulness of his duty as a leader, ig scorned 
. , e ly 
the Englishman when her treachery is made known to him 
and kills herself. By way of contrast we have the innocent 
loves of Margery, Lady Heron’s adopted child, and Donald 
Grey, an English Captain with, we should say, a not very 
happily chosen name. That King James damaged his chances 
of victory by his dalliance at Ford Castle is a fact, or, any. 
how, a commonly accepted tradition. We do not know 
whether there is any authority for Lady Heron’s passion fo, 
Surrey. In any case, she could not have spoken of him bya 
title which he did not receive till the year following. Ang 
it is simply amazing to be told by the Seneschal of the 
Castle that Henry VII. was “the grandson of gay Hal of 
Agincourt.” As to Mr. Austin’s treatment of this theme, we 
cannot credit it with dramatic propriety. Lady Heron, how. 
ever mastered by her passion, would scarcely have avowed it 
in such very uncompromising terms to the young girl whom 
she regarded as her daughter. He will come, she says,— 
“ Afresh red-hot from battle to my arms, 
Martial voluptuary.” 
How curious, by the way, the contradiction of the “afresh 
red-hot”! As to the general execution, we have been sur. 
prised, and not for the first time, that Mr. Austin, who jg 
certainly well acquainted with the technique of the art of 
which he is, so to speak, the authorised representative, should 
so frequently offend against its laws, should pass, for instance, 
such feeblenesses as follow :— 
“‘ Life is but one long risk, 
With something of precaution in it too.” 
« And under him to serve the entrance 1s 
To honour and distinction.” 
* No dream of yours will e’er untimely be 
To my attentive ear.” 
“If nobleness the greatest greatness be, 
As is my deepest Creed, then woman is 
Greater, aye, even stronger, than is man.” 
Such things are too frequent ; nor is it easy to quote a passace 
of any length that is not disfigured by them. Here is one 
that is as good as any that we have found :— 
“ But against England and her royal rights 
Should the whole world unmannerly conspire, 
Then, whilst our War-keels danced upon the wave, 
Along our coasts the clarion would outshrill 
The clanging trumpet, and your feathered shafts 
Bristle along cliff, shingle, promontory, 
And bid the ravenous universal hosts 
Come, if they dare! Iam for Peace; we all 
Count peace the rightful heritage of man, 
But peace with justice, liberty, and honour.” 
And here, too, the end is somewhat impotent and common- 


place. 

It is much easier to imagine than to put into words what Mr. 
Noyes means by his Flower of Old Japan. Some of us, 
perhaps, can remember how we built romances out of the 
oddities of a “ willow-pattern”’ plate. If so, we shall be able 
to understand Mr. Noyes. Here he introduces himself :— 


“Do you remember the blue stream ; 

The bridge of pale bamboo ; 

The path that seemed a twisted dream 
Where everything came true ; 

The purple cherry-trees ; the house 

With jutting eaves below the boughs; 
The mandarins in blue, 

With tiny, tapping, tilted toes 

And curious, curved mustachios ? 


The road to Old Japan! you cry, 
And is it far or near ? 

Some never find it till they die; 
Sonie find it everywhere ; 

The road where restful Time forgets 

His weary thoughts and wild regrets, 
And calls the golden year 

Back in a fairy dream to smile 

On young and old a little while. 


Some seek it with a blazing sword, 
And some with old blue plates ; 

Some with a miser’s golden hoard ; 
Some with a book of dates ; 

Some with a box of paints; a few 

Whose loads of truth would ne’er pass through 
The first, white, fairy gates ; 

And, oh, how shocked they are to find 

That truths are false when left behind!” 


The fact is that the charm of the verse eludes us when we try 
to describe it. We feel it, though we can quite understand 
intelligent and cultivated people not feeling it; but we cannot 
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exactly say why, or define it in any intelligible way. Shall we 
say that it reminds us of Alice in Wonderland? It does after 


a fashion, though it is not in the least an imitation; and it 
differs, too, in having a certain seriousness in its phantasy, 
The best thing, after all, that we can do is to let Mr. Noyes 
speak for himself. We have quoted from the “Prelude”; 
here is part of the “ Epilogue” :— 
“« Every little valley lies 

Under many-clouded skies ; 

Every little cottage stands 

Girt about with boundless lands ; 

Every little glimmering pond 

Claims the mighty shores beyond ; 

Shores no seaman ever hailed, 

Seas no ship has ever sailed. 


All the shores when day is done 

Fade into the setting sun, 

So the story tries to teach 

More than can be told in speech. 

Beauty is a fading flower, 

Truth is but a wizard’s tower, 

Where a solemn death-bell tolls, 

And a forest round it rolls. 

We have come by curious ways 

To the Light that holds the days ; 

We have sought in haunts of fear 

For that all-enfolding sphere : 

And lo! it was not far, but near.” 
Here, then, are the port of embarking and the port of landing; 
there are weird, and even gruesome, things to be seen on the 


voyage; but the voyage is worth making. 


Miss Clifford gives us seventy-three pieces of occa- 
sional verse, occupying about twice as many pages. We 
must own that the general effect is just a little wearisome. 
The verse, it is true, is good, distinctly above the average 
even of the better class of minor poetry: but it does not 
touch us; it lacks reality. If the singer could only feel 
what a relief 1t is for her readers to find, as they sometimes 
do find, a touch of actuality! When she simply tells us in the 
“Song out of Oxfordshire” how fair is the crocus,— 

“The purple flame by autumn set 
For jewel in her carcanet, 
Where Evenlode and Windrush flow,” 
she pleases us better than with all the melancholy musings 
about the “ tree of Happiness” which has sorrow clinging to 
it, or Sorrow with her harp of seven strings, or Sorrow at the 
hearthstone. After all, sorrow is not the main element in 
life. A touch of humour, too, as in “ Chloe’s Song,” is very 
welcome. Here are four stanzas :— " 
“Thou know’st I am no ‘ queen divine’ 
With sunbeams in my hair, 
But just a simple brown-tressed maid 
And not surpassing fair. 
I am not ‘coy,’ Iam not ‘ proud,’ 
No ‘ gulf’ us twain doth ‘sever;’ 
And where I tread the daisies lie 
As they were dead for ever. 


And when I walk I am alone 
Unless Fate thee should send me, 
A ‘thousand thousand little loves’ 
Did never yet attend me. 
When I go forth, it rains as oft 
For me as other mortals: 
The sun is not my ‘ serving-man’ 
Nor waits he at my ‘ portals.’ ” 
We must not forget to mention a poem which is as good as 
anything in the volume,—“Ishmael.” Here, too, we have 
something real. 


Mr. Stringer’s little book is, we suppose, a first essay in 
verse. In making such a venture a young poet is quite justi- 
fiel in handling familiar themes. Singers without number 
have discoursed, for instance, on the love of Sappho and Phaon; 
but Mr. Stringer, could we institute a comparison, would 
hardly fail to secure a good place. He has unusual mastery 
of the technique of his art, a fine flow of language, and a 
command of imagery, hardly original, but presented with 
freshness and force, Here are some lines from the farewell :— 

SAPPHO “ But you,— 
You will forget me, Phaon; there, the sting, 
The sorrow of the grave is not its green 
And the salt tear upon its violet ; 
But the long years that bring the gray neglect, 
When the glad grasses smooth the little mound,— 
When leaf by leaf the tree of sorrow wanes 


Time sings so low to our bereavéd ears,— 

So softly breathes, that, bud by falling bud, 

The garden of fond Grief all empty lies 

And unregretted dip the languid oars 

Of Charon thro’ the gloom, and then are gone. 
PHAON 

Red-lipped and breathing woman, made for love, 

How can this clamouring heart of mine forget ? 
SaprHo 

You will forget, e’en though you would or no, 

And the long years shall leave you free again ; 

And in some other Spring when other lips 

Let fall my name, you will remember not. 
PHAoN 

Enough,—but let me kiss the heavy rose 

Of your red mouth. 
SaPPHO 

Not until Death has kissed 
It white as these white garments, and has robed 
This body for its groom.” 


There is promise in this. Mr. Stringer will one day, we hope, 
give us a song that “the world will heed.” “The smoother 
reed” he has already cut, 





THE POPISH PLOT.* 

THIS is, we believe, the first work of a young writer who bears 
a distinguished name. It will not disappoint expectations. 
It is characterised throughout by knowledge of the period, by 
original and acute criticism, and by an impartiality that at 
times is almost provoking. ‘The temptation to manifest 
partiality was not, perhaps, very strong, for among the 
numerous personages who pass before us in Mr. Pollock’s 
pages there is hardly one who does not excite anger or con- 
tempt. Even the innocent sufferers, although their sad lot 
calls for compassion, were not exactly estimable characters. 
Mr. Pollock was drawn to the story of the Plot by the 
attraction of unsolved historical problems. Lord Acton, to 
whose memory the volume is inscribed, wrote to him: “ There 
are three quite unravelled mysteries connected with the 
Popish Plot. What was going on between Coleman and Pére 
la Chaize; how Oates got hold of the wrong story; and who 
killed Godfrey.” In the present volume Mr. Pollock attempts 
to furnish an answer to these questions. The English people 
have for the most part faced external danger and internal 
troubles with a calmness which has called forth the admiration 
of enemies. During the Popish Plot, however, they fell into a 
condition of fear and frenzy such as Latin nations have often 
exhibited, but rarely the English. Their frenzy made them 
foolish, unjust, and cruel; innocent persons were sent to the 
scaffold on the unsupported testimony of a monstrous im- 
postor. The antecedents of Titus Oates ought to have put the 
Judges of England on their guard against him. The son of 
an English clergyman of indifferent reputation, the early 
education of Titus was interrupted by a double expulsion,— 
first from Merchant Taylors’ School, and secondly from 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. His career as a 
clergyman of the Church of England was likewise inter- 
rupted by an imprisonment for perjury, and was ended 
by dismissal from his post as a naval chaplain for 
the practice of abominable vices. He then joined the 
Church of Rome. His friends in England sent him to 
the English Jesuit seminary at Valladolid. Again ex- 
pelled, he was shipped back to England; but his English 
friends resolved to give him another chance, and sent him to 
St. Omers. Expelled from St. Omers, he returned to England. 
There he formed an alliance with Dr. Tonge, a rabid Protes- 
tant, and having persuaded him that in the Jesuit seminaries 
he had heard of a plot against the King’s life, he produced a 
pamphlet giving details of “ The Horrid Popish Plot against 
the Life of the King and the Protestant Religion.” 

The ready belief accorded to the stories of Oates is partly to 
be accounted for by the circumstance that the people of Eng- 
land were at the time dimly aware that English and foreign 
Romanists were plotting to restore Roman Catholicism in 
England. English Roman Catholics are hardly to be blamed 
for desiring to better their lot and to throw off the intolerable 
burden of penal statutes under which they laboured. They 
long looked for help to the King, who was known to be 
favourable to their faith ; but Charles, who had no wish to be 
sent on his travels a second time, came to the conclusion that 
~* (1) The Pojsh Plot : a Study in the History of the Reign of Charles II. By 
John Pollock, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Duckworth & Co, 





And on the urn unseen the tarnish comes, 
And tears are not so bitter as they were, 


[10s.]——(2) Z'he Popish Plot and its Newest Historian, By the Rev. John 
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Roman Catholicism could not be forced upon the English 
nation. The Roman Catholics then lcoxed to the heir to the 
Crown, the Duke of York, as their deliverer. 


Mr. Pollock gives a lucid account of the various schemes 
that were proposed. One idea was to set aside the King as 
profligate and incapable, and to give the real power into the 
hands of the Duke of York.. Another was to compel the 
King himself to take action. That both of these courses, 
writes Mr. Pollock, involved treasonable schemes is hardly 
open to doubt. Although these designs were not publicly 
known, they must have been suspected by many ; and at the trial 
of Coleman, the secretary of the Duchess of York, letters were 
produced from Pére la Chaize, the confessor of Lous XIV., 
and from others which proved beyond doubt the existence of 
treasonable designs on the part of persons who were in the 
confidence of the Duke of York. ‘“ Without anything in 
common,” writes Mr. Pollock, “with the blood and thunder 
tales which the miscreant Oates poured forth, these letters 
contained more than enough treasonable matter to cost the 
prisoner his head.” But before Coleman was tried an event 
happened which agitated the public mind more profoundly 
than the revelations of the Law Courts, and gave wings to 
the lies of Oates. On October 17th, 1678, the dead body of 
Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, a London Magistrate, was found 
at the foot of Primrose Hill. The Magistrate had evidently 
been murdered, but not for vulgar ends of robbery, as money 
and valuables were found on his body. A month earlier Titus 
Oates and two confederates had come to the office of Godfrey, 
and had desired him to swear one of them to the truth of 
certain information which he had committed to writing. This 
was QOates’s famous information, drawn up in forty-three 
articles. Oates made affidavit to the truth of the contents, 
and his oath was witnessed by his two friends, and attested 
by Godfrey. It was rumoured at the time, and commonly 
believed, that Godfrey was murdered by the Jesuits. Mr. 
Pollock is of opinion that he was murdered by three Jesuits, 
—Le Févre, the Jesuit confessor of the Queen; Walsh, a 
Jesuit attached to the household of Lord Bellasis; and 
Pritchard, a third member of the Society of Jesus. By these 
men Godfrey was decoyed into Somerset House, the residence 
of the Duchess of York, where the deed was done, although 
the body was afterwards taken to Primrose Hill. We must 
refer our readers to Mr. Pollock’s volume for a full state- 
ment of the reasons with which he supports this serious charge. 
His principal points are these. Immediately after Godfrey 
had taken the deposition of Oates he had an interview with 
Coleman, the secretary of the Duchess of York, who was his 
friend. They read papers together, almost certainly the 
deposition of Oates. In that deposition was contained the 
statement, often repeated by Oates afterwards, that a Jesuit 
congregation was held on April 24th at the White Horse 
Tavern in the Strand, at which it was resolved to assassinate 
the King. Coleman knew this to be false, for he was aware 
that on the same day a Jesuit congregation was held at St. 
James’s Palace in the presence of the Duke of York. Mr. 
Pollock’s theory is that perhaps in order to prove the men- 
dacity of Oates, or possibly by mere accident, he divulged this 
important fact to Godfrey. The presence of the Duke of 
York at such a congregation was high treason, and had it been 
known his prospects of succeeding to the throne would have 
been ruined for ever. Godfrey was placed in a dilemma by this 
revelation. He was friendly to the Roman Catholics, although 
himself a Protestant, and he had received this dangerous 
knowledge in the course of a confidential conversation with a 
friend. On the other hand, as a Magistrate, he was bound to 
make this known to the Government. This theory gains 
probability from the fact that shortly before his assassination 
he spoke of himself as in the possession of a secrew which 
might cost him his life. He was therefore murdered by the 
Jesuits lest he should divulge it. The ingenuity and ability 
of Mr. Pollock’s argument are undoubted. We cannot say 
that we are convinced, although we cannot offer a more 
plausible theory. But Mr. Pollock’s view requires us to 
believe that the informer Prance acted with a subtlety, and 
manifested a fidelity to his friends, of which a character so 
weak and infamous was hardly capable. 

Belief in the reality of the Popish plot was encouraged by 


the great Whig leader Shaftesbury, who “ boomed” it, to use 
Mr. Pollock’s phrase, to discredit the Papists, and to help him 








a 
to carry his measure for the exgusion of the Duke of York 
from succession to the throne. Shaftesbury belonged to a 
class of statesmen who believe that mankind cannot be 
governed by honourable means. His desire to save England 
from Popery, which, he said, meant slavery, was a lofty and 
patriotic purpose; but he did not scruple to ally himself with 
base instruments in order to accomplish it. Still more blame. 
worthy does the conduct of the Judges, who ought easily to 
have seen through the perjuries by which the lives of innocent 
men were sacrificed, appear to the modern reader. But Mr, 
Pollock’s chapter on “Criminal Procedure” makes it plain 
that the laws of evidence were so ill understood at the time 
that even upright Judges were often led astray by the eyil 
system under which they administered justice. 

One of the most interesting chapters in Mr. Pollock's 
volume is that on Shaftesbury and Charles. He describes 
with liveliness and humour the clever and tortuous methods 
by which Charles, who posed as a careless man of pleasure, 
hoodwinked his Ministers and deceived his Pariiament. We 
admit the cleverness of the King’s manceuvres, but when Mr. 
Pollock calls Charles and Shaftesbury two of the most able 
statesmen in English history, we cannot assent to his 
judgment as regards the former. The name “statesman” 
ought to be reserved for those who seek to serve the State, 
There 1s no evidence that Charles had any designs which 
deserve to be called statesmanlike. Although the descendant 
of a long line of Kings, his morals were those of the political 
adventurer, He desired to sit upon the throne of England, 
and to be free from the control of Parliament, in order that he 
might exploit the resources of the country for his own fancies 
and pleasures. Charles had not even the excuse of his grand. 
father and father that he believed in the divine right of king. 
ship. He possessed, it is true, some qualities which remind 
us of his maternal grandfather, Henry IV , but it was only the 
more superficial qualities that Charles reproduced, his easy 
grace of manner and his charming good nature. The kingly 
honour and the undeviating patriotic purpose of the French 
King were altogether wanting in the grandson, who was all 
his life a pensioner of France. Under Charles, England sank 
so low in the estimation of foreign Powers that even Royalists 
began to look back with longing regret to the days when 
Cromwell made England respected among the nations of 
Europe. 

Mr. Pollock’s new reading of the Popish Plot is certain to 
find critics from the Roman Catholic side. One member of 
the Society of Jesus has already taken the field against him. 
Father Gerard, however, somewhat to our surprise, is more 
concerned to rebut the charge that the Roman Catholics desired 
to obtain political supremacy in England than to answer the 
more serious accusation which lays the assassination of 
Godfrey at the door of the Jesuits. It was, of course, technically 
treason to attempt to subvert the Established Church of the 
land, but it was excusable morally on the part of convinced 
Roman Catholics, as both parties were agreed that the two 
faiths could not live together in England. The second charge 
is much graver, and supported by far slighter evidence, if by 
evidence at all. A conjecture, however ingenious, is not 
sufficient to fasten upon men the stigma of a cold-blooded 
murder. ; 

Another critic of Mr. Pollock’s view is Mr. Andrew Lang, 
who, in the current Cornhill, gives us a most fascinating 
analysis of this strange murder story. It remains for Sir 
Conan Doyle to throw Sherlock Holmes back into the seven- 
teenth century, and tell us how he would have treated the 


case. 





TWO BOOKS ON THE DRAMA* 
WE congratulate Mr. Chambers on the production of a very 
remarkable piece of work. In the intervals of a busy official 
life he set himself the task of collecting and digesting every 
scrap of information which could throw light upon the 
genesis of the modern drama. This he has accomplished with 
eminent success, and the result lies before us in the two 
handsome volumes recently issued by the Clarendon Press. 
With characteristic modesty the author thus explains the 


origin of his work :—“Some years ago I was thinking of a 





* (1) The Mediaeval Stage. By E.K.Chambers. 2vols. London: Clarendon 
Proke) (25s. waht Renveneniatinn English Comedies, Under the General 
Editorship of C. M. Gayley. ‘‘ From the Beginnings to Shakespeare. London; 
Macmillan and Co, (6s, net.] 
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Jittle bool, which now may or may not ever get itself finished, 
about Shakespeare and the conditions, literary and dramatic, 
ynder which Shakespeare wrote. My proper task would have 
begun with the middle of the sixteenth century. But it 
seemed natural to put first some short account of the origins 
of play-acting in England, and of its development during the 
Middle Ages. Unfortunately, it soon became apparent 
that the basis for such a narrative was wanting.’ So, 
with the devotion of the genuine scholar, Mr. Chambers 
set to work on the laborious task of supplying such a basis. 
The result has not been to revolutionise our previous notions 
as to the origin of the mediaeval drama, nor to evolve any new 
or startling theories; but it has been to clear away much un- 
certainty and obscurity, to supply us with a reliable view of 
what evidence does and what evidence does not exist on a 
number of important questions, and to present an adequate 
and secure foundation on which to build. The work is a vast 
storehouse of historical material, carefully arranged, and all 
critically proved and tested, rather than itself a literary 
edifice. The author throughout keeps close to his facts, 
analysing and marshalling, but denying himself the enticing 
but dangerous pastime of theorising. Such work can present 
few literary attractions, and it makes no wide appeal to a 
reading public, but students will be quick to recognise the 
debt they owe to its author. Our only disappointment is that 
Mr. Chambers did not allow himself to give us in a final 
summary his own view of the evidence he has collected. Many 
of his chapters are far away from the central theme, as he 
himself readily acknowledges, and it is not at all times easy 
to perceive the relation in which the multifarious details stand 
to the whole complex fabric. Professional students, we 
imagine, no less than more ordinary readers, would have been 
grateful to the author for a short summary of what he re- 
garded as the general results and outcome of his inquiry. 
Such a summary we hope to see from the pen of a competent 
scholar in the pages of one of the monthly or quarterly 
magazines, and we only regret its absence in the book because 
we feel that no one is more fitted to the task of supplying 
it than Mr. Chambers himself. 

We sincerely hope that the work on “the conditions, literary 
and dramatic, under which Shakespeare wrote” will “get itself 
finished.” Only we do not want a “little book”; we want 
an addition to English scholarship similar to the present 
work, and one which would probably be even more 
interesting to the student of literature. We have no 
desire whatever to restrict the field of Mr. Chambers’s 
labours to the merely material side of literary history, 
but we do not at present see what greater service he 
could render to letters and scholarship than by undertaking 
the external history of the English drama in its great age, 
a work which would afford him ample scope for his energy, 
and which would supply the necessary complement to the 
present volumes. English scholarship cannot afford to let Mr. 
Chambers be monopolised by the administrative offices. 

Professor Gayley’s long-expected volume contains much of 
interest, but suffers from the delay which has attended its 
publication. Work in such a department as this loses much 
of its interest if it only appears some six or seven years after 
being written. The volume is intended as the first of a series of 
comedies selected to represent the development of this branch 
of English literature. It follows that the selection offers little 
scope for originality, and the result is a rather unfortunate 
duplication of editions. The plays here printed include two 
interludes by John Heywood,—namely, the Play of the 
Weather and Johan Johan, &c., edited by A. W. Pollard; 
Roister Doister, by Ewald Fliigel; Gammer Gurton, by Henry 
Bradley, who has apparently succeeded in establishing the 
authorship of a new claimant, W. Stevenson; Lyly’s 
Alexander and Campaspe, by G. P. Baker; Peele’s Old 
Wives’ Tale, by F. B. Gummere; Greene’s Friar Bacon, and 
Porter’s Angry Women of Abington, by the general editor. 
There are also essays on the “ Beginnings of English Comedy,” 
by the general editor; on “Greene’s Place in Comedy,” by 
G. E. Woodberry ; and “ Shakespeare as a Comic Dramatist,” 
by Edward Dowden. The introductions to the plays and the 
essays are almost all interesting, if not in every case convincing. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue Nineteenth Century opens with three articles on the 
fiscal question which we caunot fully consider here, as this 





problem is being dealt with at length in our other columne 
week by week. We may, however, briefly note Mr. Otto Eltz- 
bacher’s argument that “ Germany’s progress under Protection 
has been steady, continuous, and rapid,” and that we shall 
have to go back to Protection, since England has stagnated, 
if not gone back, under the reign of Free-trade. We are also 
told of the derision for Adam Smith, Malthus, Mill, Ricardo, 
Cobden, and Bright that was felt by Bismarck. We 
cannot say that the fact moves us very greatly, nor 
do we admit that Germany is in the healthy state 
depicted by Mr. Eltzbacher.——In “Free-trade and Protec- 
tion from the Workman’s Point of View” Mr. M. Maltman 
Barry asserts, as the results of many years’ investigations, 
that the “amount of surplus labour at present in the 
British market” is from one to one and a quarter millions 
of full-grown men, while the men in full work number 
between seven and eight millions. These facts are of interest 
at the present time. Mr. Barry would exclude all foreign 
labour and all foreign products capable of production here, 
and would shorten the labour day, so as to bring all workere 
into the field of labour. It is a consistent and ruinous pro- 
posal. “The Japanisation of China,” by Mr. George Lynch, 
isan important article. He points out that during the occupa- 
tion of Pekin in 1900 in the Japanese quarter “order was 
rapidly established, business recommenced, and in a short 
time the streets reassumed their normal aspect, while the 
other parts of the town had a very different appearance. 
aidanens I found myself speculating as to what would be the 
result if Japan should seriously devote herself to influencing 
China towards following in her own footsteps.’ He declares 
that now “such a movement is actually in progress,” and 
that a large number of young Chinamen have gone to 
Japan for education, and amongst other places to the 
military Colleges, in the belief “that China would soon go 
infor having an army just like the foreign armies, that 
Chinamen made good soldiers if they only got good officers, 
and that they hoped to become officers.” Moreover, the 
volume of Chino-Japanese trade is rapidly increasing, and the 
Japanese are largely adding to their places of business in 
Pekin and other large towns. Japanese goods are to be 
seen “all over the country,” displacing the English. 
The new “Imperial University” in Pekin is Japanese. The 
reorganisation of the Army and the instruction of the soldiers 
“have been completely handed over to the Japanese,” who are 
the ideal people for the work, since “they have the deep-lying 
feeling of distant kinship. Every man they drill is a potential 
ally. He is a possible help to the great dam they would throw 
across Eastern Asia against the glacier-like advance of 
Russia.” Moreover, they have their religion, “an important 
element in the making of good soldiers,” in common with the 
Chinese. The Korean Army is really Japanese; the Pekin 
police force is organised by the Japanese; and it is probable 
that the Chinese Navy will be re-created under Japanese con- 
trol ; while it is certain that Chinese diplomacy feels more and 
more the directing force of the Japanese mind.——Miss Cor- 
nelia Sorabji, in her most interesting reminiscences of Benjamin 
Jowett, gives us the third article from a feminine pen in 
this number. Miss Sorabji is a thorough-going worshipper of 
“The Master,” and is able to appreciate, as not all his 
lovers have appreciated, the innate sincerity of his nature. 
He has, for instance, been accused of snobbishness, an 
“appreciation of the advantages of the world, place, position, 
power.” “The impression he made upon me was that he 
wished to conserve for the best purposes any sort of power 
that was adrift in the world, whether of intellect, or position, 
or money, or influence...... It would indeed have been 
a kind of snobbishness, an over-consciousness of, let us say, 
earldom, to avoid doing your duty by it, because you 
feared the imputation of over-attention to it.’ There are 
some new Jowett sayings here that may be quoted :—“If 
you tell the truth in matters of principle, you are allowed 
to use your own discretion in answering the inquisitive out- 
sider.” ‘Never read a book because every one is talking 
about it; wait till it blows over. Let the world do your 
selection for you.” “Life is short, and youth is a good deal 
shorter.” “Never be impetuous, except in the defence of a 
friend.” 


In the “Episodes of the Month” in the National Review a 
svecific policy of tariff reform is suggested: 2s. on foreign 
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wheat; 73 per cent. ad valorem duty on foreign beef and 
mutton; repeal of duty on Indian tea; 20 per cent. ad valorem 
duty on imported manufactures, with a reciprocity rebate of 
10 per cent.; and free admittance of all raw materials of 
manufacture; the duties on food and the repeal of the 
Tea-duty to be dependent on Colonial reciprocity.—— 
Mr. George Peel in “The New Sir Robert Peel” points 
out that 80 per cent. of our total output of cotton goods 
“goes abroad into active competition with the output of the 
looms of the remainder of the world, which are, as already 
stated, more numerous than our own. What benefit to this 
trade will be dearer bread for the operatives? Why should 
their wages rise?” Mr. Peel also shows that if Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s ideas take root, England would in fact become a 
“dumping-ground,” which is (witness the United States) 
made possible by Protection. He significantly points out at 
the end of an able article that a British Customs Union may 
be answered by a European Customs Union.——Mr. Arnold 
White deals with “Kishineff—and After.” He examines 
the historical position of the Jew in Russia, the United 
States, and Guieat Britain. Russia acquired her Jews 
on the partition of Poland, but they were not strong 
enough to be persecuted on a large scale till about 1870. 
The great Anti-Semitic movement became a European 
factor in 1880, and in 1890 in Russia “the severe edicts of 
May, 1882, long threatened, were fully enforced.” ‘There are 
about 54 millions of Jews in Russia, the majority of whom 
suffer the pangs of want and misery from inability to earn a 
livelihood.” That is the Jewish question. On the other hand, 
the Russian Government feels bound to defend the peasant 
from “ the astute, temperate, industrious, money-loving Jew,” 
who involves the people in the toils of debt. ‘One hundred 
and twenty million Russians will never, while life remains, 
accept the domination of 6,000,000 Jews, whatever may 
be the claims of justice or however mournful the wails 
of humanity. British editors who want facts might note 
this one.’ But the Russian Jew who has emigrated to 
America will do his best to make America the enemy 
of Russia. Mr. White has reason to believe that “an 
Angio-American Conference with Russia, proposed with the 
simple object of examining the whole question from an inter- 
naticnal standpoint and of finding a remedy for the horrible 
suffering of the pale, would not be summarily rejected by the 
Ministers of the Tsar.” Sir Horace Rumbold writes more 
“Recollections of a Diplomatist.” He deals with the period 
1876-77. His description of Count Schouvalow is very life- 
like. He relates, too, the recollections of old Prince Gort- 
chacow of the Emperor Napoleon. ‘“ He told me it was won- 
derful how grateful he was for all past services, forgetting 
none.” This is a trait of the great Emperor not always kept 
in mind. 





In the Contemporary Review the unsigned article, “ Ger- 
many and Pan-Germany,” warns us that “Germany is a 
bold bidder for the hegemony of the world’s trade (as 
Germans call it), and it behoves us, who are vitally interested 
in the issue, carefully to consider her position, her prospects, 
and her policy, and to shape our course accordingly.” Pan- 
Germanism is due to the inability of Germany (in common 
with England) to support her own population. “In a word, 
the vitality of the body politic and of German industry is 
dependent upon the imports; and the realisation of this fact 
has revolutionised German policy, and directed it into an 
entirely new channel. It has led, primarily, to the construc- 
tion of a powerful Navy to protect the over-sea trade routes ; 
secondarily, to the acquirement of colonies, and to a 
policy of expansion across the seas on economic-political 
lines.” A self-supporting German Empire “is the avowed 
aim of modern German economists who make the music 
for the politicians.” German designs in Brazil are described 
and should be studied.——The Rev. John Verschoyle deals 
at great length with “The Liberal Movement in the Church 
of England,” and at the present time his elaborate analysis 
of the movement is really valuable. His conclusion is 
optimistic :—‘“ There is really nothing in the situation to 
alarm a Christian Church and a Christian nation...... 
Once more the old order has to give place to the new, 
a great proving of all things is going on, and we must 
part with many familiar accretions while taking care 





i 
Mr. Harry Quilter, in a stinging article on the abuse of the 
Chantrey Bequest, declares that, “roughly speaking, £60,009 
have been expended, of which £47,000 have gone into 'the 
pockets of the Royal Academicians and Associates,” 

The Fortnightly Review opens with the usual Protection 
and Free-trade articles. ‘“Calchas” writes of “ Cobdenism 
and the Colonies,” a long article in which dogmatic statement 
is more evident than reasoned argument. The writer Convinceg 
himself in an offhand statement that though the democracy 
wishes for cheap food, it is quite keen enough to see that “a 
rise in the general level of wages” would compensate for 
dear bread. What we are not told are the grounds for sup. 
posing that “the general level of wages” would rise. The 
idea of the article seems to be that the great nations are 
becoming self-supporting, and that they will no longer buy 
from us, but will compete more and more with us in 
neutral markets; therefore the Colonies are all that is left 
to us to trade with. These assumptions are all taken for 
granted, and the Free-trader who asks for proofs, or at least 
that the other side should be considered, remains unsatisfied, 
Professor Lujo Brentano writes a Free-trade article 
which deals chiefly with the question of the excess of im. 
ports over exports. His explanation is that the difference 
represents the interest on English capital invested in foreign 
countries, and points out that a return to Protection meang 
an enormous loss to our investors abroad. Professor 
Brentano seems to look with some favour on the possibility 
of import duties being used to counteract export premiums, 
and he says :—“ If this were the case it would be a death-blow 
to all Protective policy, and an immense impulse towards the 
universal introduction of Free Trade, and Mr. Chamberlain 
would then appear but a manifestation of that Power—which 
‘ever wills the evil, but ever shapes the good.’” ——Mr. Edward 
Dicey is much perturbed by the idea of dissentient Unionist 
Free-traders. He sees in their attitude the inevitable return of 
the Liberals to power, and the consequent carrying of Home 
rule. But are not the Irish said to favour Protection? If so, their 
strength would be withdrawn from the Liberal party, and their 
influence be succeeded by that of the Unionist Free-traders. 
Mr. Dicey complains that it is unfair of these last to assume 
that in Mr. Chamberlain’s plan foreign corn will be the sub. 
ject of Protective duties; but has not Mr. Chamberlain told 
us that food will be dearer >——The Rey. C. Usher Wilson con- 
tributes an interesting paper on the education in labour of the 
natives of South Africa. He, of course, will have nothing to 
do with the old method of slavery and its Boer version, the 
“indenturing ” of conquered tribes. At the same time, the 
writer believes that something must be done to avoid a terrible 
catastrophe in the future, when both white and black popula 
tions will have begun to crowd the land. It is not by arti- 
fically making “ wants,” as the Cape Department of Agricul 
ture seems to believe, that the problem will be solved. Mr. 
Wilson’s own plan is to institute a State labour conscription 
for the youthful natives, who would live in barracks, and be 
employed in working under discipline at the irrigation of the 
country. Mr. Willcocks’s Report upon irrigation is quoted to 
show what a great and profitable field is open for the employ- 
ment of labour. By this plan a systematic attempt would be 
made to teach the native to work, the work being the develope 
ment of his own country. 

The Monthly Review deserves the thanks of all Free-traders 
for its steady advocacy of their cause. In both the editorial 
and general articles are to be found contributions to the great 
controversy. specially interesting is the paper in which Mr. 
Hugh Bell—a writer whose authority on the subject with which 
he deals cannot be questioned, and whose literary skill is equal 
to his technical knowledge—by the light of his forty years’ ex- 
perience of the iron trade, urges that with freedom from legis- 
lative interference the prosperity of the past will be continued 
in the future. The same freedom is also applicable to our 
Colonies. Since the adoption of Free-trade good under- 
standing with the Mother-country has steadily grown. 
Will this growth continue under Protection? Mr. Hugh 
Bell dreads “the probable animosity which we should arouse 
in seeking to further the trade of, say, Canada, while the 
demands of Australia or the Cape were not met to their 
satisfaction.” ——Mr. F. W. Rolfe writes a very interesting 
account of the election of a Pope in the form.of notes. The 














to hold fast that which is good, the Gospel itself.” 





modes of election are thus described :— 
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«The new Pope is elected By Compromise,—that is, when the 
Cardinals nominate certain of their number as compromisories 
with power to name the Pope ; or By Inspiration,—i.e., when two- 
thirds plus one of the Cardinals present shout the name of a 
certain Cardinal, ‘ Svampa is Pope,’ or ‘Gotti is Pope’; or By 
i.e, When the minimum majority of two-thirds plus 


Adoration,—t riche Paar 
one spontaneously proceed to adore a certain Cardinal (Leo XIII. 


was elected in this way) ; or By Scrutiny,—i.e., when each Cardinal 
secretly records a written vote; or By Accession,—i.e., when, the 
Serutiny having failed to give the minimum majority to any 
Cardinal, the opponents of the Cardinal whose tally is the highest 
shall accede to him.” 

The ceremony of the Incoronation takes place a few days after 
the election. It begins with a procession of curial prelates, 
“who gravely ostend the bronze figure of a crowing cock.” 
Inthe Sistine Chapel the Pope is vested in red, and with a 
mitre of gold and gems. In the procession to St. Peter's the 
Princes-Assistant Colonna and Orsini walk at the Pope’s right 
and left so that their hereditary feud should not cause them to 
fight for precedence. When the Pope is about to consecrate the 
bread and wine, precautions are taken against poisoning by dis- 
appointed Cardinals. Three pieces of bread are brought by 
the Sacristan; the Pope chooses one, and the Sacristan eats 
the remaining two. A similar precaution is taken with the 
wine. Who, we wonder, will present the water for the “four 
lavations” ? It should be the Conservator of the Roman 
People, the Generalissimo of the Pontifical Army, the 
Ambassador of the Christian King of France, and the 
Ambassador of the Roman Emperor. The King of Italy is 
the first, the second is a small officer of Palace police, the third 
exists no longer de facto, and the last has become obsolete. 
There is a picturesque incident in the Coronation ceremony, 
when an acolyth holds up a bunch of flax, lights it, and as it 
flames and dies intones: “ Behold, Most Holy Father, how 
that the glory of this world passeth away.” Mr. T. Andrea 
Cook gives an account of the bronze relief which Sir Charles 
Robinson has given to Westminster Abbey. There seems no 
sort of doubt that this relief is a portrait of Sir Thomas 
Lovell, Minister and executor of Henry VII., and that it is 
the work of Torrigiano. The medallion has been hung over 
the tomb of Henry VII.’s mother, which, like that of the King, 
is the work of this sculptor. Historically, this relief by one 
of the very few Italian artists of the Renaissance who pene- 
trated into England is of great interest; artistically, as the 
photograph which accompanies the article proves, it is of a 
high order of merit. There is all the Florentine science of 
sculptured portrait work, with the capacity of penetrating 
deeply into character. It seems likely that the portrait was done 
from life, and placed over the gateway of the house Lovell built. 
So here we have an Englishman of Henry VII.’s time por- 
trayed with a naturalness only possible to an Italian at that 
period. 





In Blackwood the personal recollections by “Sigma” deal 
with Bishops and clergy. The stories come more under the 
head of wit than of humour, and are nearly all unpleasing, 
though no serious scandals are revived, and could hardly be 
thought amusing if it were not for their unclerical inappro- 
priateness. Surely, too, it is needlessly inaccurate, even in 
“personalia,” to set down the “ attitude in religious matters” 
of hoth Frederick Maurice and Jowett as merely “ nebulous.” 
—Mr. G. W. Forrest retells the “Tragedy of the Black 
Hole” with great force and moderation. He has used chiefly 
the narrative of Mr. Holwell, the heroic man who assumed 
command of the garrison of Calcutta when the miserable 
Governor fled. It was this narrative that formed the basis of 
the account given by Orme. Other accounts and traditions 
by survivors exist; but as Holwell was in command, and went 
through the whole terrible episode snd wrote a statement, it 
is his document that must be considered as the principal 
one. The terrible facts of the Black Hole are well known 
and not disputed; the only room for controversy is how far 
the outrage was a deliberate piece of cruelty on the part of 
Suraja Dowlah. After examining the evidence, Mr. Forrest 
is disposed to think that Suraja Dowlah merely ordered the 
prisoners to be detained in the fort, and then left the place, 
and that the “Suba,’’ whom no one dared to awake, and by 
whose orders alone the door of the Black Hole could be 
opened, was “the Governor, for Suraja Dowlah, accord- 
ing to Cooke, had left the Fort.’ When the door was 
opened in the morning, the twenty-three survivors of 
the hundred and forty-six were set at liberty, with the 








exception of four. Holwell says that he was taken to 
the general’s camp “with the Messieurs Court, Walcot, and 
Burdet. The rest, who survived the fatal night, gained 
their liberty, except Mrs. Carey”—who was described as a 
woman of the country—* who was too young and handsome.” 
The four were kept prisoners, apparently with the idea that 
they knew the position of great treasure hidden in the fort. 
Their treatment at any other time would have been considered 
harsh in the extreme; after the Black Hole it was a relief. 
Eventually, after a personal appeal to Suraja Dowlah, they 
were set at liberty. Mr. Forrest says that the evidence all 
points to Ormichund being the instigator of the barbarities, 
and that he was the guilty one, and not the Rajah. Mr. 
George Maxwell describes a great hunt after a redoubtable 
rhinoceros in one of the Malay States. The animal had 
become a terror to the natives by its fierceness, and was also re- 
garded as possessed of supernatural powers. He was, in fact, 
a creature of the nature of the tiger in Mr. Kipling’s wonder- 
ful story, “The Tomb of his Ancestor.” The story of the 
pursuit, which lasted several days, is well told, and with a 
power that makes us realise the scenery of the jungle with 
great clearness. The anonymous writer of “ Fiscal Policies 
in 1903,” like Mr. Whistler, does not argue; he tells us. Heis 
entirely contemptuous of Free-trade, and devotes many pages 
to its undoing. Readers of this delightful magazine, however, 
look toit for entertainment and adventure, and not for financial 
argument. The former they will find, but hardly the latter. 











NOVELS. 
A STORY OF THE FENS* 

On the porch of a house which served for the parsonage of a 
little Cambridgeshire village might have been seen some fifty 
years ago—and possibly may be seen now—the name of 
Cornelius Vermuyden, with a date of the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, and the motto, Niet Zonder Arbyt. The 
labour which is thus commemorated forms the subject of this 
story. The change which it wrought on the face of a large 
part of England may be seen in many places, perhaps as 
widely as anywhere from the Great Northern Railway 
between St. Neot’s and Peterborough. A great region of 
marsh and pool was transferred from the cross-bow, fowling- 
piece, and fishing-net to the plough. It was a revolution 
that much increased the wealth of England, but it spelt ruin 
to a numerous tribe of East Anglian hunters and fishermen. 
They felt much as the Red Indian felt when he saw his 
prairie hunting-grounds occupied by the white invaders from 
the East. Here, then, is an appropriate subject for a story 
fuil of incident and emotion. It has the advantage of being 
unbackneyed, and the publisher has added the attraction of a 
quite novel title. (It may be explained that the manuscript of 
the story reached the publisher in a “red box,” that it bore no 
author’s name, that no claimant has appeared for it, and that 
the title, when Mr. Lane determined to publish, was simul- 
taneously suggested by seven authors of repute,—we tell the 
tale as it is toid to us.) 

The special locality in which the scene of the story is laid 
is the Isle of Axholme, a region still peculiarly interesting as 
showing the advantages and disadvantages of the system of 
smull holdings. The hero is the son of the “solicitor” who 
has been representing the case of the Islemen in London; 
the heroine is the daughter of a certain Dr. Goet, a Dutch- 
man who is interested in Vermuyden’s scheme. The doctor, a 
man of science, who is sufficiently advanced to question 
Bacon’s notions of spontaneous generation, is, perhaps, the 
best-drawn character in the book. We can realise him with his 
abstraction about trifies, a habit which does not hinder him 
from being sufficiently shrewd on occasion. Perhaps the best 
of the good things which he says is an utterance @ propos of 
flies which the reader may find on p. 152. A philosopher who 
drew so far-reaching a theological moral from his not being able 
to “endure the miserable struggles of the most loathsome and 
detestable and worthless insects” was considerably in advance 
of his time. For the most part the book is not strong in 
character-drawing. Frank Vavasour is a commonplace youth, 
gifted with the thick head which is indispensable to a hero of 
romance, destined to endure and survive many blows. 
Mistress Anna is a sweet and sensible young woman, quite 





* Tie MS, in a Red Boz, London: John Lane. [6s.] 
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capable of making a strong impression even on a less sensitive 
heart than Master Frank's, but with nothing striking or 
original about her. The other personages fulfil their parts 
with sufficient briskness, but nothing more can be said for 
them. As a tale of adventure, on the other hand, the 
story is distinctly successful. The hero is the object of 
the jealous hatred of a certain Lord Sheffield, who em- 
ploys various tools to carry out his evil designs, and 
achieves just so much success as to produce the suspense 
which the experienced novel-reader looks upon as one of 
the sensations which he has the right to expect. The most 
blasé of such readers will not be able to complain of what 
is provided for him. Frank Vavasour escapes from the most 
imminent perils,—the swamp, the bolt of the assassin, the 
gallows. We do not feel sure that he is going to survive until 
we are very near the last page. It will do no harm to say that 
the reader who likes the old-fashioned triumph of poetical 
justice will be pleased with The MS. in a Red Boz. 
The history seems to us to be “at sixes and sevens.” The 
villain of the story is, as we have said, a certain Lord Sheffield, 
a son of the Earl of Mulgrave. So far we are on firm ground. 
There was such a person, and the author may have reasons for 
knowing, or justification for representing, that he was a villain. 
But the Earl of Mulgrave was certainly not President of the 
Council of the North, as is here represented. This office he 
had to resign in 1619. Itisamore serious matter that the 
hero is delivered from his latest and most serious peril by the 
Earl’s death. As a matter of fact, the Earl of Mulgrave sur- 
vived till the year 1646, and in 1627, the year of the story, was 
certainly not the decrepit old man who is pictured for us in 
chap. 22. The introduction of torture as a regular part of 
the Earl’s administration of justice is more than doubtful. 
It was seldom used in the seventeenth century, and according 
to the best authorities, never except in State trials. It is 
difficult to believe that Lord Mulgrave, who at this time held 
no higher office than Vice-Admiral of the County of York, 
would have ventured to apply it. It is a small matter, but 
suggestive of a want of care, that Frank Vavasour speaks of 
“champagne” as a well-known kind of wine in 1627. 





Deficient Saints. By Marshall Saunders. (G. Bell and Sons, 
6s.)—This is a picture of life in New England, drawn, in many 
respects, with notable power, but disfigured, we cannot but think, 
with certain weaknesses. The general purport of the story, as 
indicated by the title, is that “deficient saintship” is better than 
no saintship at all, a proposition that can scarcely be controverted. 
The “Saints” to whom St. Paul wrote were certainly “ deficient,” 
for they needed some plain words about lying, stealing, &c.; yet 
who can doubt that they were better than the world around them? 
The story, we must own, does not attract us; it seems to us 
dangerously near to melodrama ; but there are many interesting 
people concerned in it. Justin’s wife, Derrice, is a really fine 
study, and Captain White is an unfailing source of pleasure, and 
even admiration, whenever he appears upon the scene. High in 
the second rank we put the philanthropic Miss Negus. The pony, 
too, deserves to have a good place among the animals of fiction. 


The Mannerings. By Alice Brown. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)— 
Miss Brown puts on the stage, not without cleverness, a number 
of personages whom we cannot pretend to like. There is a 
rebellious wife, with a foolish husband, a doting old man, who, 
by the. way, is nothing more than a supernumerary; a cynical 
old woman; a lovely young woman, with much sweetness, and, it 
would seem, very little wit; and others quos nunc perscribere 
longum. These say and do strange things; the strangest, per- 
haps, being that the rebel writes a novel in which just such another 
wife as herself runs away from such another husband,—and the 
husband publishes it without her knowledge! There is a certain 
courage shown when a woman employs such an incident, but it is 
not a courage that we can admire. The raison d’étre of The 
Mannerings is a more than usually difficult problem in a region of 
literature where difficult problems are not uncommon. 

Roderick Taliaferro. By George Cram Cook. (Macmillan and 
Co.’ 6s.)—Roderick Taliaferro is a Confederate soldier who, after 
the victory of the North, takes service under the newly founded 
Empire in Mexico. The story of his adventures in love and war, 
the love element being predominant, is told with much energy 
and effectiveness. A pair of bright eyes bring him into difii- 
culties almost as soon as he appears in the capital; the interven- 
tion of a suspicious rival brings about his banishment ; he returns 
in the disguise of a matador—this part of the story strikes us as 


ee, 
and private enemies—in short, has as exciting a time ag the most 


pugnacious of men could desire. Such is the hero; the heroing 
has a touch of the Juliet and more than a touch of the Cordelia, 
Ina few words, Mr. Cook has written a clever book, but he should 
moderate the splendours of his tongue. One is very soon morg 
than satisfied with such writing as “the whole superb Contrast 
and meaning of sex—profound as the universe,” a propos of « her 
exquisite hand and his massive one.” 


The Way Back. By Albert Kinross. (A. Constable and Co, 6s,) 
—This is a commonplace story of an unwholesome kind, told as 
way that does not disguise in the least the unwholesomeness— 
the language is unusually wanting in reticence—but does aim at 
making up for the commonplace by boldness of style. Here js a 
description of a book of poems which has something to do with 
the story (Hertha owns the book, which was written by 
“FF. A. B.,” her lover,—not her husband, we need scarcely say) — 
“It had come to her as # swan-song; it had flown across love’s 
dying day as some red suuset. All the colour and flame of thogg 
two years lay pent in it; or else it was a funeral pyre on which 
their two hearts burnt splendidly to heaven.” It is difficult to 
read this and not exclaim, in the catchword of that excellent play 
The Pantomime Rehearsal, “ Oh, I say, what rot!” 


A Drama of Sunshine. By Mrs. Aubrey Richardson. (Fisher 
Unwin’s “First Novel Library.” 6s.)—But for the study of 
Lilian, a young lady who thinks it her vocation to become an 
“Anglo-Catholic” nun, and finds that after all she prefers to 
marry, this novel would not be particularly interesting, The 
scene of the book is laid at Homburg, and the heroine, Rosamund 
the married sister of the would-be nun, is a type of smart 
woman with which the novel-reader is all too familiar. Tho 
dénouement of the book is rather less offensive than that of most 
novels of this kind, and this is about the most that can be said 
for it. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE NEW NATION. 
The New Nation. By Perey F. Rowland. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 7s. 6d.)\—Mr. Rowland has written an admirable book, at 
once readable, trustworthy, and quite abreast of the time. Seven 
years have been well spent on the collection of the materials, and 
the author’s residence in the Commonwealth for several years 
gives freshness and point to many of the chapters. We, of course, 
demur to his commendation of the policy of preferential treat- 
ment; but with this exception we have nothing but praise for the 
volume, which to those who have not access to older works will 
prove of the utmost value, as showing how Australia looks, feels, 
and aspires at the beginning of her new destiny. The chapter on 
the Australian character is full of acute observation, as indicating 
the formative influence of the sunny, winterless climate. The 
sight of the happy, healthy citizens in Sydney on the first day of 
the Commonwealth showed the author the frank, free, sober 
Australian as he is to-day. “And, in the centre, ten or twelve 
thousand boysand girls, children of the primary schools, dancing the 
Maypole dance, swinging clubs and dumb-bells, drilling in complex 
figures, thousands moving as one. Who could look into the faces 
of those happy, vigorous children, orderly, self-restrained, intelli- 
gent, comely in their cadet corps uniforms and pleasant cotton 
dresses, fearless and strong,—who could see those thousands of 
young firm lips and honest, fearless eyes, and not have perfect 
confidence in the future of the Australian national character?” 
One must live in Australia to know and feel the strong, even pas- 
sionate, love the people have for their native land, and so it is 
not surprising to find that some are wishful for separation from the 
Motherland. The author states their case well in these words: 
— “So long as Australia is subject to England, so, to some extent, 
England is the keeper of her conscience. So long as the Imperial 
tie subsists, Australia will not fear the consequences of her 
actions ; she will look to England to help her out of any difficul- 
ties,—English money and English brains. This dependence is 
not good for the character of a nation; to be self-reliant means to 
be brave, to be cautious, to be strong; and for my part, I cannot 
pretend to view except with sympathy the national aspirations 
of the young Australian party who for this bravery, this caution, 
this strength, are ready to sacrifice the advantages of the Imperial 
connexion.” But the author calmly puts the better alternative 
thus :—* ‘Australia for the Australians’ is no unworthy ideal. It is 
better than the previous ‘New South Wales for the New South 
Welshmen,’ and infinitely better than the still earlier ‘ Each for 
himself’ But is it a nobler ideal than ‘The English world for 
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triotism, and is it not well to counteract the narrowing effect 
yore former by the breadth of a world-wide allegiance? ..... 
For those who believe in separation I have no message: their ideal 
jg a noble one: let them pursue it faithfully. But those who 
believe in Imperialism, both in England and in the Colonies, I 
would most earnestly exhort, in the language of the loudest and 
longest voiced of our Imperialists, to ‘wake up!’ Passions do not 
last long; but while they last they may be utilised to secure 
permanent results. The fire dies; but the link has been forged.” 
That is excellent sense. In the true and higher Imperialism— 
the Imperialism of sentiment and race-brotherhood, not of 
material ties and commercial bargaining; of heart, not of tariff 
preference ; of freedom, not of restriction—there is plenty of 
room for the loyalty of the “native-born” to his own land of 
pirth, and also to the Motherland, and in her and through her 


to the Empire as a whole. 








Cricket Across the Seas. By P. F. Warner. (Longmans and 
Co. 5s. net.)—Every cricketer now being his own author (a 
most unnecessary development), it follows that the adventures 
of the 1902-3 eleven in New Zealand must have their historian. 
Lord Hawke was to have been the captain, but being 
uable to go, he handed over the control to the Middlesex 
amateur, Mr. P. F. Warner, who, in addition to leading the 
team to victory on most occasions, now records the events of 
the tour. The result is not literature, but it is a frank and 
straightforward narrative which will take its place with other 
cricket volumes of the journalistic order, as opposed to the real 
books on the game, such as Nyren’s’' “Guide” and Pycroft’s 
“Cricket Field.” The tour seems to have had the effect of 
intensely stimulating New Zealand’s interest in the game: a 
result which cannot but be good, unless, as in England, the 
enthusiasm is overdone. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
eG 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other Jorms,]} 





Sacred Sites of the Gospels. By W. Sanday, D.D., with the 
assistance of Paul Waterhouse. (‘The Clarendon Press. 138s. 6d.) 
—This volume contains four chapters, dealing with (1) “ The 
External Aspect of Palestine in the Time of Christ”; (2) “Sacred 
Sites outside Jerusalem”; (3) “Sacred Sites in Jerusalem” ; 
(4) “Some Recent Literature.” There is also a full note on the 
Temple of Herod. It is scarcely necessary to say that the whole 
is well worth study, The third chapter is, of course, the most 
interesting. Dr. Sanday accepts the traditional site of the Holy 
Sepulchre, subject to the determination of the question of the 
course of the wall. Nothing could be better than his moderation 
of tone. Of the outside sites Capernaum is the most important. 
Dr. Sanday favours Khin Minyeh as against Tel Him. Two of 
the most powerful arguments are (1) that Khin Minyeh stands on 
the old trade route,—suiting the incident of the call of Matthew , 
(2) that it is, and probably has been, a more favourable spot for 
fishing than Tel Him. On the other side are the ruins of Tel 
Him—at the rival place there is but little—and it is hard to 
think what they represent if not Capernaum. It has been 
suzgested that there was “a Jewish branch settlement from 
Tiberias.” Is this a likely thing during the generation of 
decadence between 37 and 69 A.D.? The ruins of the synagogue 
are atelling fact on this side. The volume is copiously illustrated 
with photographs of the very highest excellence and interest. 


From Letter to Spirit. By Edwin A. Abbott. (A. and C. 
Black. 20s. net.)—Dr. Abbott continues, with an industry which 
it would be difficult to parailel, his task of correcting what he 
conceives to be errors in the Gospels as we have them now—he is 
specially concerned in this volume with the Gospel of St. John— 
errors arising from what may be described as a bilingual, or rather 
trilingual, condition. “Our Lord,” Dr. Abbott writes in his pre- 
face, “wasa Jew. So were the Apostles. They all heard in their 
synagogues the Scriptures read in (probably) unintelligible 
Hebrew, and interpreted for them in Aramaic Targus.” One 
writer, called Matthew by Papias, is said to have written in 
Hebrew; it is tolerably certain that our Lord and Lis followers 
thought, as they spoke, in Aramaic. Whether there are still any 
who hold the view that they spoke in Greek, we do not know. 
The tradition of what they thought and said has come down to 
usin Greek., There is, it must be allowed, a foundation for Dr. 
Abbott’s theory. It is true that the anti-Kenoticists would not 





allow that the Hebrew, or any other language, was unintelligible 
to Christ; Dr. Abbott and they part company in consequence at 
once, unless they are prepared to admit that the hearers of Christ 
misunderstood what He said. This they probably would not do; 
and it must be conceded that these theories make the value of the 
Gospels an uncertain quantity. On these matters we have not, at 
least on the present occasion, anything to say. Our object is 
simply to introduce this latest utterance of Dr. Abbott to our 
readers. We may cite as an example, for the same purpose, 
chap. 2 of the Fifth Book, “Christ’s One Prayer.” (Mark xiv. 1, 
85-6, and 89; Matthew states that the words were uttered a third 
time.) In the Synoptists it appears as “Cause-to-pass this cup 
from me” (Mark); “Let there pass” (Matthew); ‘“Cause-to- 
pass” (Luke). St. John has “ Now is my soul troubled; and what 
shall I say? Father, save me from this hour.” Dr. Abbott 
wishes to translate “ Why should I say, ‘ Father, save me from 
this hour’?” Further on he comments: ‘‘ Most improbable of all 
is it that He should actually make His first prayer to God a 
petition for Himself and for His own safety...... a supposition 
surely incompatible with the character of Christ.” We do not 
see the incompatibility. Such an expression, representing a 
passing mood, the physical agony, it may be, of the moment, 
seems to us compatible with the most resolute self-sacrifice. But 
it is our purpose to describe rather than to criticise. We notice 
an interesting remark on the mapéveyxe used by St. Mark. The 
word means in relation to food or drink “ serve up.” St. Matthew 
accordingly corrects to mapea@arw. 


Victoria, Queen and Ruler. By Emily Crawford. (Arrowsmith 
and Co., Bristol. 6s.)—The process of canonisation is always 
postponed for some time after the death of the candidate. There 
are many reasons for this delay; one of them is that the advo- 
catus diaboli, whose business it is to set forth the faults of the 
deceased, has a freer hand. Mrs. Crawford would scarcely have 
published this book two years ago; we cannot but think that she 
has erred in publishing it now. Much of it is gossip, sometimes 
foolish, even malignant, at the best of doubtful value. The im- 
pression left by the whole is distinctly unpleasing. It reminds 
us of Suetonius when he wrote the Lives of the Caesars. It is 
not wholly lacking in appreciation, but it is not too much to 
say that every opportunity of depreciating is taken. What 
foundation the various narratives may have it is impossible to 
say—who can define the true proportions of things with which 
rumour deals ?—but that the taste shown in telling is often 
deplorably bad no one can deny. It is one of the traditions 
concerning the morning of the Accession that the new Queen 
asked the Archbishop of Canterbury to pray for her. This is 
how the incident is mentioned. “Lady Georgiana Magan never 
heard that the Queen, like the heroine of a Tract Society, said: 
‘May I request your Grace to pray for me?’” The author 
describes herself on the title-page as “ Paris Correspondent of 
the Daily News and Truth.” From which of the two does she 
take her animus when she ventures on this scoff? But it is un- 
profitable to prolong our notice of such a volume. 


A Catalogue of Letters and other Historical Documents Exhibited 
in the Library at Welbeck. Compiled by S. Arthur Strong, M.A. 
(John Murray. £2 2s. net.)—It is a pleasant change to find a great 
noble who thinks that something better than putting it up to the 
highest bidder may be done with a fine library, the laborious 
collection of statesmen and patrons of letters in the past. Wel- 
beck is richer in historical documents than in curious editions 
and marvels of binding. Some examples of its wealth we have in 
this volume, worthy in appearance and, in the careful and 
adequate editing which it has received, of its object and origin. 
The great personages of whose doings we have here some 
characteristic memorials are the first Earl of Portland, “ Dutch 
William’s” special favourite, the Duke of Newcastle, and Harley. 
These disposed of, we come to men of letters. There is a long 
letter from Swift, and a diary of Mat Prior, kept while he was 
actively employed in diplomacy. Here is a curious little 
eutry, in which, for some unknown reason, he records a judg- 
ment on his own character: “I have so much carelessness 
and indifference in my temper that I think I was never at 
any expence for ostentation’s sake, or for any pleasure I 
took in it; and I never avoided any expence for sparingness 
or the consideration of what the thing would cost.” Professor 
Strong has added some footnotes with particulars of various 
persons whose names appear in the letters, &c., and there are somo 
excellent facsimiles of handwriting. Among the most interesting 
letters are two that passed between King William and the Earl 
of Portland when the breach in their friendship took place. 
These are followed by an epistle to the Earl from the Duchess of 
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Portsmouth in quite amazing French. It begins: “Je nentre 
pranderes poingt my Lord de vous representer le chagrin que je 
resans de lestat et de la sytuassion ou japrans que vous estes.” 


The H.A.C. in South Africa. Edited by Basil Williams and 
Erskine Childers. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—The 
Honourable Artillery Company contributed one hundredandninety- 
three Volunteers to the British Army in South Africa; ninety- 
three of these served with a field battery, which may be regarded 
as the principal contribution of the Company to the public 
service. Others served in various ways: the record of what they 
did is given in this volume. It is naturally a somewhat compli- 
cated story ; but a useful key is provided in the shape of an index. 


The Alleged Vandalism at Stratford-on-Avon. By Sidney Lee. 
(A. Constable and Co, 1s. net.)—Mr. Sidney Lee, who must be 
allowed to be in the first rank as an authority on things concern- 
ing Shakespeare, gives in this pamphlet a very convincing state- 
ment of the case for the Birthplace Trustees and the Stratford 
Corporation,—two bodies, it should be said, wholly independent 
of each other. The self-appointed champions of antiquity are 
very apt to lose their heads—what nonsense, for example, was 
written about the restoration of Peterborough Cathedral !—and 
the usual seems to have happened in the case of Stratford. Let 
tny one look at the photograph of Henley Street, and then read 
Miss Marie Corelli’s language about it. Itis as commonplace- 
looking a thoroughfare as could be, and when it is hoped that “it 
may be spared from any touch of modernity,” we have reached 
the ne plus ultra of absurdity. 


New Epitions anp Reprints.—In the “ Stuart Series” (F. E. 
Robinson and Co.) we have the fifth volume, Royal and Loyal 
Sufferers, edited, with Notes, &c., by Cecil Deedes, M.A. (12s. 6d. 
net). The volume contains “Ware’s Electra of Sophocles,’ in 
which the Princess Elizabeth (d. 1650) is Electra and Charles II. 
Orestes; “ King Charles’ Escape from Worcester till his Arrival 
at Paris,’—as a matter of fact, though it professes to tell the 
story up to the arrival in Paris, it does not go further than 
Charles’s departure from Mosely under the guidance of Miss 
Lane; and “The True Portraiture of His Sacred Majesty Charles II., 
by R. F.” Quo nihil maius meliusve terris Fata donavere is the 
appropriate Horatian motto which “ R. F.” puts on his title-page; 
he was writing in 1660, but a successor in 1680 still calls the 
deceased King “Immortal and Glorious.” Had “R. F.” ever 
heard of Lucy Waters, for he is great on the “sobriety and 
temperance ” of his Royal hero, who “ dares not maketheleast intem- 
perate sally”? ‘There isalso “The Loyall Sacrifice,” an account of 
Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle, executed after the surrender 
of Colchester. The volume is beautifully bound after an example 
of the date 1649 published at the Hague.——In the “ World’s 
Classics” (Grant Richards, 1s. and 2s. net each) we have Nos. 38 
and 39, A Tale of Two Cities, by Charles Dickens, and Longfellow’s 
Poems, Vol. I1——Mrs. Peter Howard. By Mrs. Mary E. Mann, 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——_@———_— 
Aveling (Henry), Poems and Paragraphs, Third Series (Digby & eat net 
1 


5/0 
Carus ing Paul), The Surd of Metaphysics, cr 8V0.............0s00000 (P: net 5/6 
Collings (Maysie), The Romance of Hugo, Lord nanos es Blackwood) 3/6 
Croker (B B. MM). Johanna, cr 8vo.. (Methuen) 6/0 
Davids ce W. Rhys), Buddhist India. er 8vo... as -.+(Unwin) 5/0 
Doubts about Darwinism, by a Semi- Darwinian. 8vo .. ”. (Lougmans) 3/6 





Dutch Art, Twenty-one Examples of Famous Dutch Painters, ed. by Alf. 






Temple, ‘4to Leiusculp dkkndabassdcovabsd oosddentoumsabsaeedscampacenaidestipecesto uel (Blades) net 105/0 
Garland (L. V. Lester-), A Flora of the Island of Jersey (West a net 6/0 
George Fox’s Journal, abridged by P. L. vet er 8VO......... (Isbister) net 3/6 
Golding (H. A.), Bonus Tables, roy 8vo.. (Gri 
Hodge Ag H.), Intuitive Perception, Bye eee (Sonnenschein) 10/6 
Leeds (IF. H.), Acetylene: the Principles of its eenunsanei and Use, 

er 8vo ..(Griffin) net 5/0 
Lord North, Prime Minister : ‘a "Person: al Memoir, Toy Bro ~ (Heinemann) 2/6 
MacGewan (Alice), The Last Word, cr 8vo.. .(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Magnay (Sir Wm.), Count Zarka, cr 8vo ....... ‘(Ward & Leck} 6/0 
Marriott (Charles), The House on the Sand, er 8vo. J. Lane) 6/0 





-( 
Moller (Dr. - ) and Dollar (J. A. W.), The Practice of Veterinagy Surgery 
Vol, III., ional oy roy 8vo ne Aes Bird aa 21/0 
MS. ina Be ox, The, cr 8vo . -.(J. Lane) 6/0 
Mursell (W. A.), The Wa; ggon and the ‘Star, ers 
Page (F. N.), Gordon Keith, cr 80 ..............cceceeee -(Heinemann) 6/0 
Russell (M.), The Adventures of Captain George Raleigh (3. Blackwood) 3/6 

Wadmere (J. F.), Some Account of the Worshipful Company of Skinners 











SRI MENED <5 slen Lec oe kassccgosuinsncondesvcundasnarasncesoseuateeasrectiee (Blades) net 21/0 
Ware (J. D.), The Grey Horseman, and other Poems, cr 8vo a net 2/6 
Wyld (George), Notes of My Life, 12m0............cssssssssssssscerserees (Paul) net 3/6 
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of Tur Murvat’s Report.”—Scottish Critic, 
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“DRINK MONTE FIANQ. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 














No. 48 Gracecnurcu Street, Loxpon, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Society by Members of the Universities, 


Public Schools, and other approved ESTABLISHED 1825. 

Educational Institutions. The superior sates L Charter. 
vitality of the classes to which the Tneorporated by Roya ah 
Society’s business is restricted has 


largely i eased th fits divisible 
ma_D_a, ° &4«6 PALL MAU. 3.0. 








ASSURANCES may be effected in this 














ie THERE IS NOTHING BETTER THAN 

POLISHING LA BRILLIANTINE 
METALLIC POWDER. 

METALS, TRY IT AND CONVINCE YOURSELF. 

‘all Sold everywhere in 6d. and is, Boxes. 
ania Proprietors: 

BRASS, J. F. BAUMGARTNER and CO 
(Sz.) 74 Newman Street. Oxford St.. W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., L7D. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 





EstTaBLisHED 1824, 





Capital—5? Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling. 
DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Kight Hon. Lord Battersea. John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
}. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,P, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Jghn Cator, Esq. |, Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon, ihe Earl of Verulam. 
Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B, 
CS. 











AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Bonus Year. Partieigating: Life Policies effected this year at full 
annual premiums. wil participate in the profits for the quin- 
quennial term ending December 31st next. 








Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


AM B R I Cc Children’s...... 1/3 per doz. HEM-STITCHED. 

C Ladies’ ......... 2/3 99 Ladies’.........2/9 per doz, 

Gentlemen’s...3/3 os Gentlemen’s.3/1l __,, 

Direct from the “The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
Manufacturers. POCKET RoBinsoON AND CLEAVER have a 

world-wide fame.”’—The Queen. 


Samples and Price Lists MI ANDKE RC HIEFS. 


st-free. 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
And 156, 164, 166, & 179 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 














MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
eet INSTITUTIONS c:Ltiioo 


The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 

Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 
Sentennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE, SPECIAL CLASS, WITH 

PROFITS. 


Prospectuses, with full Information, on Application. 
London: 17 Kitna Witttam Street, E.C.; West End: 17 Pari Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SquarRE, EDINBURGH. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value— Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVEs, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


. BROWNING’S 
SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT PRESERVES 


the Vision, gives ease and comfort, and relieves Eye-strain and Headaches. 
Consultations free. 
OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1nG, F.B.A.S., F.R.M.S. 
18th Edition post-free, ls., from 
JOHN BROWNING, _ 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
NoTE New Appress—78 (late 63) STRAND, W.C. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
FUNDS IN HAND ...........05 ee cccccccosccecccecccecccedong Gees Gace 








HAMPTON S’ 


Series of 20 Catalogues illustrate the latest 
productions in every article required for 


FURNISHING HOUSES THROUGHOUT in the MOS1 
TASTEFUL MANNER at the LEAST EXPENSE. 


Every Illustration in these books is a reproduction of a photograph made direct 
from the actual article, and will materially assist purchasers in arriving at 
a decision as to the style to adopt for each room respectively, and in 
Gneosesing, by comparison, the best value obtainable for each separate 
item. 
Any one or more of these books will be sent free on receipt of the necessary 


particulars of the appticant’s requirements. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 








FLrsteeree COUNTY COUNCIL. 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 


Applications are invited for the above position. Candidates must be graduates 
of a British University and have a thorough knowledge of the practical work- 
ing of all Grades of Schools. Salary £350 per annum, and travelling expenses. 
A —— 30 to 45. Canvassing directly or indirectly will be an absolute dis- 
qualification. 

Application forms and conditions of appointment may be had from the 
undersigned, to whom applications, with copies of three recent testimonials, 
must be forwarded on or before August 15th, 1903. 

Dated this 27th day of July, 1903. 

RICHARD BROMLEY, 


Clerk of the Flintshire County Council. 





County Offices, Mold. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the CHAIR of PROFESSOR 
of FRENCH at the above College.—Further particulars may be obtained from 
T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 


FIRST-CLASS ADVERTISEMENT REPRESEN. 
ok TATIVE WANTED for well-known Monthly. Salary and Commission. 
Write, giving full particulars of age, previous en ments, &c., to MANAGER, 
Mr. Edward Arnold, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


HE PRESS.—SUB-EDITOR REPORTER (verbatim) 

WANTED for leading INDIAN DAILY; must be single, and not over 

25; excellent prospects for suitable man.—Post (copies only) testimonials as to 

character and qualifications to “INDIA,” care of Messrs. Allen Bros. & Cov, 
14 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate S#eet, London, E.C. 




















WANTED, HOME during Public School Holidays for 
i FOUR BOYS, ages 20 to 12 years; Home or Midland Counties pre- 
ferre1.—Apply to H. W. BURTON BRADSTOCK, Bridport, Dorset. 


A LADY in SHREWSBURY wishes to hear of a little 
GIRL or TWO SISTERS to bring up and EDUCATE with her own 


Cull of 9, Special educational advantages.—Z. L.,’’ care of Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C- 








ECRETARYSHIP WANTED by GENTLEMAN, 

Educated at Public School and University; very musical; fond of games. 
Aged 26. Willing to go abroad. 

Address, “‘S. H.,” care of Messrs. Skeflington, 34 Southampton Street, 

Strand. 


OREIGN NOBLEMAN (Protestant), age 27, with 

thorough knowledge of English, German, and French, Wishes to ACT 

as TUTOR or PRIVATE SECRETARY, References will be given.—Address, 
“iC. D. G.,” Agence Havas, Brussels. 








ANTED immediately, aw pair, for six months at most, 

SITUATION, in London or Country, as Teacher (in School or Family) 

of French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Latin by certificated Master.— 
Address, ‘ B. F.,” Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


ELL-KNOWN MILITARY OFFICER residing in 

the Midlands will PREPARE for the ARMY a RECOMMENDED 

PUPIL needing individual tuition and home life.—Address, ‘‘ FELIX,” care 
Street's, 30 Cornhill, London, 


EWHALL, KILMALCOLM, RENFREWSHIRE, N.B. 


Happy Educational Home, conducted on the Ideal of Family Life. Strongly 
recommended for delicate Girls. First-class modern education. Highest 
references.—Lady Principal, Miss SCOTT PATERSON, 


EASIDE.—CLARENCE HOUSE, FILEY.—High-class 
h Ladies’ School, conducted by the Misses McCALLUM. New premises 
specially built and advantageously situated. Limited number of pupils. 
Careful individual training. Best masters. Resident French and German 
governesses. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lst. 


A CHARMING HOME SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S 
Zs DAUGHTERS. Within easy distance of London. Excellent education. 
Fine house and grounds, Fees from 50 guineas.—GROVE HOUSE, BRAIN- 
TREE, ESSEX. 


ELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams.; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation ; home comforts. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—A fully equipped Public 

School in which Boys are definitely prepared at a moderate charge 

for the Army and Navy. Very healthy situation by the sea. Splendid fields 

for cricket and football. Reduction made for the sons of Clergy and Officers. 

The religious teaching of the school is Protestant and Evangelical.—Apply to 
H. C. BARNES-LAWRENCE, M.A., The College, Weymouth, Dorsetshire. 


DEMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE, 

near BOURNEMOUTH.—Small Preparatory School for Sons of Gentle- 
men. Moderate terms; splendid situation near the sea; bracing climate.—G. 
MEAKIN, Head-Master. 


ROADSTAIRS.—PIERREMONT COLLEGE.— 
Thorough modern education. Preparatory Department for Boys under 
fen. Large grounds, gymnasium, sea-bathing.—Apply, for Honour List and 
lllustrated Prospectus, to L. W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 
pee ee HOUSE, CROMWELL 
ROAD, HOVE.—Preparatory School for the Public Schools and Navy. 
Climate strongly recommended for young Boys. Resident trained nurse. 
house in open situation, near Sea and Downs. Cricket, football, gymnastics, 
swimming, carpenter’s shop, &c.—Prospectus on application to Hsab-MuastTEr, 
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DUCATION: THOROUGH and FIRST-RATE.—A 
CAMBRIDGE M.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos) and his WIFE, well-born 

and h Pry connected, now Educating their own Family, are willing to RECEIVE 
HREE HEALTHY GIRLS (aged 7-14) of good family in their large West 
End house and give them the benefit of unusually beautiful surroundings, 
intelligent: and logical teaching, and the utmost care. Health, discipline, and 
amusement specially studied, and the Lucretian maxim, rerwm cognoscere 
causas, considered in every subject taught. Inclusive fees, 200 guineas. 
Particulars at personal interview.—Address, “‘ DUX,” c/o Morley and Shirreff, 


Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 





ING’S SWEDISH 


this System.—For Prospectus, apply, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 

B A fT 
A First Grade Public School, standing on high ground. 

President—The Right Hon. the EARL of CORK and ORRERY, K.P., P.C. 








Head-Master—A. TRICE MARTIN, Esq., M.A.(Oxon.), F.S.A., late Assistant- 


Master and House-Master at Clifton College. 


Upper and Junior Schools. Classical and Modern Sides. Army and Navy and 


London Matriculation Classes. 


NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 18th, 1903, on which 
day an Entrance Examination will be held. One or more Exhibitions will be 


awarded at this Examination if Candidates are of sufficient merit. 
For Prospectus apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 





IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL CO. 


BLACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL, WEMYSS ROAD, S.E. 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. GADESDEN, Girton College, Cambridge, 


Boarding-Houses licensed by the Council :— 
39 Lee Park, Blackheath ; House-Mistress, Miss M. Haig Brown. 
5 Talbot Houses, Blackheath ; House-Mistress, Miss E. James. 


Prospectuses to be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School or 


from the HOUSE-MISTRESSES. 
L E N A L MM o fF BR 


The NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, September 18th. Special Classes 
for ARMY and NAVY. Facilities for learning Engineering, JUNIOR 
SCHOOL for Boys from 9-13. 

Apply to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 38.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by Dr. and Mrs. 'tODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education, Professors H. G, Sertzy, F.R.S., J. 
Cuurton Couiins, M.A., H. E. Matpen, M.A., W. Rippmann, M.A., G. 
Garcia, R.C.M., E. Prapeav (Paris Conservatoire), P. Srozvina (Leipsic), 
A. P. Hucurnet, Terrick WitiiaMms, C. Jerram. M.A., &c. Large Resident 
Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4acres. Large gymnasium. 
Special attention to health. Matron, trained nurse. Prospectus on application. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gyninasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus und List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A PUBLIC 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL of the highest grade for GIRLS, 
beautifully situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the 
Council: The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the 
Universities. There are scverai Scholarships attached to the School which are 
competed for yearly in July. The Council offer Free Scholarships without 
examination, covering all school fees, except boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in the South African War.—Prospectus from 
the Secretary, A. G. N. TRIBE, Esq., Albion Chambers, Bristol. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. — 
AUTUMN TERM OPENS MONDAY, September 16th.—Apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


ENZANCE CHURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS.—Visitor: The Lord Bishop of Truro. President: Rev. 
Prebendary Hedgcland. Head-Mistress: Miss Eleanor Hare. Boarders 
received by the Head-Mistress. Exceptionally mild clinate.—Particulars may 
be obtained from the Secretury, R. H. QUICK, 10 Penrose Terrace, Penzance. 






























UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Classical and 
Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, workshop, swimming 
bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to Sons of Naval and 
Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Healthy situation. Tennis 

and croquet lawns. Efficient educational stadt ; careful training. Special 

attention to delicate girls. VACANCIES for September, NEXT TERM 

BEGINS SHPLEMBER 15th. Reterences given and required.—Address, 
Miss ARNOLD, Ythandale, Wimbledon Park, Wimbledon, 


NCHOOL for BOYS WHOSE NERVOUS TEMPERA- 
MENT or PHYSICAL CONDITION UNFIT3 THEM for ORDINARY 
SCHOOL LIFE. Nuwbers limited, so that each boy inay have individual 
attention. Situated ina healthy district ou chalk soil, aud within easy reach 
of London. Head-Master has had lurge experieuce with boys of this class. 
Resident trained nurses. Highly qualiied aud experieaced doctor on the staff. 
Cricket, football, and tennis grounds. Testimonials and references from the 
heads of public schools, parents of pupils (past and present), and the medical 
profession. — Address, “‘ THETA,” c/o Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical 
Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
YUNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 
Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
bad from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High Sckoo!l, Camden Park, 




















SYSTEM. 


A PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE WILL be OPENED in BEDFORD in 
SEPTEMBER, 1903, by Miss MARGARET STANSFELD (Vice-President of the 
Ling Association of Gymnastic Teachers; Teacher of Gymnastics in the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ College, Froebel Educational Institute, Bedford High School, 
&c:; 16 years’ experience in teaching in Collegesand Schools). Theobject of the 
College will be to train students to enable them to become teachers of 
gymnastics and games in Schools. The course of training will extend over 
two years, and will include the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, on the 
Swedish System, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Lacrosse, Tennis, Hockey, and Cricket. An 
educational centre like Bedford affords special facilities for practice in teach- 
ing, and for professional coaching in games. Swimming and Boating in the 
Summer. There is an increasing demand for teachers thoroughly trained on 


c Oo L L E @ E. 


ies 


GT MONTOA’S SCOHOO, 
TADWORTH, SUREEY., 





TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED, 
seen country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses. 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with th 
a cultured and refined et ig © advantages ot 


PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE, 
i, 
-Mi 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head stresg 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor. Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and f¢r the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16, Bracine 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College ; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordswortl; 
Principal of Lady Margaret Fall; Mrs, A. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students; Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow ot 
Balliol College; Mr, E, Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman, ’ 


rT, 
B R I G H : «@ @ 
MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 














Principal—C, H. DRAPER, B.A., D.Se. 


DAY COURSES in MECHANICAL and ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
and for the London University Degrees. 
ane by the General Medical Council for the first year's Medical 
ourse, 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
President of the Council: the Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.c, 
Head-Mistress : Miss BURNS, 
Secretary: Miss DINGWALL, 


Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
House Mistress: Miss WEDDERBURN, 
The NEXT TERM VLEGINS on MONDAY, September 2lst. 


LAVERTON, ASIITEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &,— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E, H. WHISHAW, M.A,, 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E, de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Statf 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, 


ATHEDRAL SCHOOL, HEREFORD.—A smull Public 

School, with large Scholarship Endowment. Moderate terms; large staff 

of Masters; Modern and Classical sides; Boating, Cadet Corps, and regular 

games.—For vacancies in the 3 boarding houses, list of successes, &c., apply, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, Hereford. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 

e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 

for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 

TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—'The Right 

Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Priucipal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 

Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year. Preparation for 
Cambridge Higher Local and London Maetriculation.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


fOLKESTON E.— BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 

AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGEs, Scholar 
ot Newnham College. Cambridge. Fine open position ; moderu detached house, 
Special attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 
Gladstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge ; Sir Arthur Charles, Sevenoaks, sometime Judge of the High Court 
and of the Arches Court. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields, Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. I. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


RLEY FARM SCHOOL, HARROW.—Mr. G. B. 
INNES HOPKINS and Mr. H. C. BROADRICK PREPARE BOYS for 

the Public Schools and the Navy. Four Eutrance Scholarships gained at 
Harrow School last Easter: First and Second in Classics, Second in Mathematics, 
and a History Scholarship. Only candidate for Navy successful. 





























LAIRLODGE SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING. 
SHIRE.—First-Grade Publie School. 
The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on TUESDAY, September 22nd.— 
For Prospectus and full particulars apply . H. MATTHEWS, M.A., Head- 
Master, or SECRETARY. 


W IMBLEDON ART COLLEGE for LADIES, 8.W.— 
Resident and Nozt*Resident. Sound Practical Instruction under 
approved Masters. Drawing, Painting, Iandscape Sketching, Modelling, aud 
Embroidery. Music Lessons from London Masters may be arranged. Design 
Class about to be formed.—Apply, LADY RESIDENT. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A, : 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


INDHEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Principal: Miss 
J. F. GRUNER, Certifd. Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress 
Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., assisted by Graduates and fully qualiti 
Teachers for special subjects. Modern education, free from examination pres: 
sure, enabling Pupils to pass on to the Universities. Special attention paid to 
— training and outdoor pursuits. Hindhead, $00 tt. above sea level, is 
highly recommended by doctors,—For Prospectus apply to Brackenhurst, 
Hindhead, Haslemere, Surrey. 














SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 





tificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, ke. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C, 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
A BESIDENTEMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
dents are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers 

ote “ The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
Dip yl of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
~ For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 


(inclusive es MACK ENZIE-SMITH. 


Principal. M = 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 
“CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
, —_— is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured, Every 
= and comfort for delicate children, Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
oevingefield. Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. 
= P| limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—For Pros- 


2100. A : : 
ree ead terms apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 


i ol is specially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
Pr t paolgy It pr Boy at very small fees, a thorough] efficient modern 
education, The buildings are situated on high ground, and occupy an 
exceptionally healthy position. Fine class-rooms, laboratory, library, gym- 
pasium, swimming-buth, tennis and fives courts, and a playing-field. Fees £40. 
—For Prospectus and further — apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
Uplands School, Archery Road, St. Leonards. 


YHORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, DORSET. 


Education on modern lines under the healthiest conditions for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen; physical culture a special feature; sea-bathing, swimming, 
games; excellent music, languages and art.—Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 


. 














HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Misiress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers, 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education, Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 


ATON’S LEFs-f OF SCHOOLS 
(Boys and GIRLS) 
ND TUTORS, 1903. 
AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS. 
1094 pages, Red Cloth, post free, 2s. 
Gives Particulars, Fees, &c., with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 
Army, Navy, and University Tutors. 
J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
If statement of requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be sent 
free of charge. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LTD. Chairman: 
Rev. Prin. LINDSAY, D.D.—ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, 
DUMBARTONSHIRE. Head-Mistress: Miss RENTON. Spacious School 
Buildings in splendid situation. Lecture Hall, Gymnasium, Music Rooms, &e. ; 
large Grounds, Playing Field.—Prospectus from Head-Mistress or Secretary. 
T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 
William R. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs. 
Henry Sidgwick, &c. MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 
22nd.—For information apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER. 


AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—School for 
Girls in Pine and Heather District; very healthy situation; large 
modern house; 15 acres of land; about 20 girls received ; London Masters ; 
riding and physical training by military instructors.—For particulars apply to 
Miss 8. CARR, 


TNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hatfield’s Hall, oy the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
aaa Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Statf of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903. 





























OED-BEL, CHISLEHURST, KENT.—Private School 
for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Resident English and Foreign Mis- 
tresses. Visiting Lecturers and Professors. Good musical advantages. 
Large house and grounds. Great importance attached to outdoor exercise.— 
Principals, The Misses FOX. 


TUDENT INTERPRETERSHIPS, CHINA and 
\J JAPAN. Fifteen SUCCESSFUL PUPILS, including FIRST PLACE on 
Seven Occasions. 
STUDENT INTERPRETERSHIPS in the LEVANT. Seventeen SUC- 
CESSFUL PUPILS, including FIRST PLACE on Six Occasions. 
CONSULAR SERVICE. 
TWENTY-FOUR SUCCESSFUL PUPILS. 
Preparation in London for thé above. Particulars may be obtained on 











| Seceieeee AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
h Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. f 
For Agriculturists, Laud-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &, 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate and Forestry Branch. 
. PRESIDENT— 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF ManaGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 13th. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER.- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. Inclose proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy,and Workshops. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER Ist.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A.,, B.Sc., Principal. 


ARPER-ADAMS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
NEWPORT, SALOP.—College and farm buildings with dairy, carpenter's 

and blacksmith’s shops recently built upon modern lines, and thoroughly iy 
forall practical and scientific training in Agriculture. NEXT SESSION BEGINS 
SEPT. 30th.—For Prospectus, The Principal, P,. HEDWORTH FOULKES, B.Sc. 


E W NA VA DL SCHEME. 
CADETSHIPS IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 
MATTHEWS and COMPANY, PORTSMOUTH (Ltd.), 
ROYAL NAVAL OU'TFILTERS. Estd. 1835. 
PORTSMOUTH.—Camden Buildings. 
LONDON.—21 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 
DEVONPORT.—44 Fore Street. 
“NAVAL CADETS UNDER THE NEW SCHEME.” A short Guide for 
Parents and Guardians. Copies forwarded FREE on application to Camden 


Buildings, Portsmouth. 
ee ae COLLEGE, 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Presideut—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 

Public School Life and Education, with special Classes for all Navy and Army 
Examinations. Recent Honours include: Classical Scholarship, Oxford; 
Admissions to Woolwich, Sandhurst, the ‘ Britannia,’ to Naval Clerkships, &. 
NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 17th.—Apply to Rev. The HEAD-MASTE 
or to the SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, London, W. 
if N. EXAMINATION.—Parent warmly RECOM- 

e MENDS TUTOR who has successfully prepared his son for the 
R.N. Examination in charming country rectory, with extensive grounds and 
dairy.—Apply, J. D. CARNE, Nash Manor, Glamorganshire. 


Fee 60 GuINeEAs. 


S HEP 


S CHOOL 
LIVERPOOL. 


For Training Young Gentlemen to become OFFICERS 
in the Mercantile Marine. 
For Prospectus apply to H. W. BROADBENT, B.N.R., Commander, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, fF.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


h OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 
Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM. 


The house, especially designed and built for the Principals, stands on the 
slope of the Downs overlooking the sea. Boarders only received. Prospectuses 
on application. 


Beret GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
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WINGAT£# (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly enco 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


j}ASTBOURNE. —GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

4 SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs. ‘Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High 


class School for the Daughters. of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misse: 
TIDMAN (ofGirton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references 











|} OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 

W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations, Very 
healthy climate; golf links. Highest references given and required. One 
vacancy.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
oskenbentend. 


R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of change, to Schools 

and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 

and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 

to inquiries and applications made to Mr, S. A. TRUMAN, of No.6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
B SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents aud Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 











application to care of R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 
CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 

near London; four acres of ground ; games, tennis, hockey, &c. Good modern 
— ; excellent Professors,—‘ G.,” care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 











Stran 





(TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a SELF- 
CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, receives Adult and 
Young Sutferers. Boys Treated and Educated at Bedford; individual attention ; 
home comforts; large cricket field, swimming; gymnasium. “ Stammering,” 
post-free, 1s.—Address, “Staverton,” Bedford; and 10 Bentinck St., London, W. 
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RESDEN.—HOME on ENGLISH PRINCIPLES.— 
Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by proficient Teachers, receives a 
limited number of young Girls desirous of finishing their education. Languages 
@ special feature. Music, Art, &c.—Miss Gamble is now in London. Address: 
St. Andrew’s House, Mortimer Street, W. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
J RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perana.; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectusonapplication.—82Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


LORENCE.—An Experienced ENGLISH TEACHER 
RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 

in her Educational Home, standing in its own large and beautiful grounds in a 
healthy, elevated position overlooking the town. Studies begin on October lst.— 
Apply to Miss LOHSE, Giramonte. 2 Via della Torre del Gallo, Florence, Italy. 


ARIS.— FINISHING EDUCATIONAL HOME for 
GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS desiring to study Languages. 
Music and Art. 
Villa near the Bois. Best English references. 
Apply to Mile. LEFEVRE, 24 Bd. d’Inkermann, Neuilly, Paris. 


ERMANY.—TWO ENGLISH LADIES, 25 and 8 years 

in Leipzig, RECEIVE in their pleasantly situated villa a few GIRLS 

and LADIES attending the Conservatoire. Special attention given to 

Conversational German. Music, Instrumental and Vocal; French, Drawing, 

Painting. Excellent opportunities for hearing high-class music. Refs., 

English and American Chaplains, British Consul, and Parents of Boarders. 
Escort if necessary,—Miss HARRIS, Arndt Strasse 4. 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL ror GIRLS, 
MONTMIRAIL (Neuchatel), Switzerland. 
Modern Languages, Music, Drawing, Painting. Careful Teaching. Beautifully 
situated, Large gardens, tennis court. Dark room for photography. Lake 
bathing.—For further particulars, apply PRINCIPAL. 


LADY WISHES to RECOMMEND HOME-SCHOOL 

at NEUILLY, PARIS, where French and Scotch ladies RECEIVE a 
few GIRLS to study Languages, Music and Art, and continue their English 
Edueation if desired. French spoken. Good masters. Lectures, concerts. 
Comfortable house near the Bois, 14 Villa Ste. Foy, Newly.—Enquines 
answered by Mrs. Rideout, Thainstone, Kintore, N.B. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 

near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 

Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 

Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


RANCE. — Mile. GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 
; Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad. Best 
English references.—Full details from Mile. GUILLEMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Brunoy, near Paris, or from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand 


RENCH.—E. GOURIO, Fellow of Paris University, 

offers to conduct the French education of one or two young Gentlemen 

whom he would receive in his family. Terms moderate. References.—Address, 
LYCEE BUFFON, Paris. 
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CHEMONT, ST. LEGIER SUR VEVEY.—Comfortable hotel pension 
on hills overlooking Lake Geneva; beautiful views; extensive gardens and 
grounds; good coaching ; special care to delicate people; summer and winter 
resort ; terms from 25s. per week. 


NGLO-GERMAN LADIES’ COLLEGE (near Crystal 
Palace). Established 1860, High-class Finishing School. Thorough 
English Education. Languages and Music as on the Continent. Successful 
preparation for R.A.M. and Oxford Local.—Miss FENTON and Miss RISTOW, 
Ashbourne Lodge, Forest Hill, S.E. 


HE WESTLANDS, SCARBOROUGH.— PRIVATE 

SCHOOL for GIRLS. Recognised by the Board of Education. Priuci- 

al, Miss E. H. WOOD, B.A. (Lond.) (Partner with Miss Woodhead 1900-1903). 

niversity Examinations. Special attention paid to outdoor exercise and 

physical training. Fees, 55 guineas per annum; for girls under 14 years, 50 
guineas per annum. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Preparation for the Services. Last 
year nine passed direct from school, first try. Indian Forests head of 
list. Of 26 Army Candidates in 5 years, all but 3 passed direct, first try. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
p Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy ; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 
Golf, &e. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 17. 


Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions to Univs. and London Hospitals, 
Entrance Scholarships each July.—For Prospectus, &e¢., apply The BURSAR. 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern 
education and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses, 
Pupils successfully prepared for Oxtord Local, Associated Board, and other 
Exams. Mod. fees. Large house and garden. Sanitation certificated. Tennis, 
hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children, 


























ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 2nd to 4th. 

Open to boys joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 18th. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ERKHAMSTED GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
HERTS.—Chairman of the Governors: Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B., 
F.B.S. Head Mistress: Miss BEATRICE HARRIS. New buildings, 









laboratory, gymnasium, covered playground, tennis courts, hockey field. 


——__, 


G@ 2. 2's HOS PITa,y 
wy ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, to be competed for in September on 
TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in ARTS, one of the vulue of £100, on 8, 
Candidates under 20 years of age, and one of £50, open to Candidates un Md 
25 years of age. TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE, ono of the y, = 
of £150, and another of £60, open to Candidates under 25 years of age. ONG 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIP for University Students who have completed th ; 
Study of Anatomy and Physiology, of the value of £50.—Full particulars vA 
be obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, St 


+ allan the PHi OF LONDOy,. 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 
LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 





Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific M.B, (London) Ex.» natio 
will commence on October Ist. iit 

Botany and Zoology.—By G. P. Mudge, A.R.S.M. 

Chemistry and Physics.—By Hugh Candy, B.A., B.Se.Lond, 

Fee for the whole course (one year), 10 guineas. 

Special Classes are also held for the Intermediate M.B.Lond., the Pring 
and Final F.K.C.S., and other Examinations. vy 

MUNRO SCOTT, Warden, 


aT. 
[= G'S COLLEGE, LONDON (University of London) 
Full Courses for Matriculated Students in Arts, Laws, Scienco 
Engineering, Medicine, and Theology, at composition fees, or Students may 
attend the separate classes. y 
Preparation for all Examinations of the London University, 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER Ist. 
For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, Strand, W.C. oe 
WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON, 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 12ru.—Apply to the 
VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington Square. 


a, 
OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGRE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist, 1903. The College 
arg Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, and for tii 
xford Honour Examinations. 

Eleven Entrance Scholarships, from £35 to £75 a year, tenable for throg 
years, will be offered for competition in July, 1904. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 

Englefield Green, Surrey. 4 


DINBURGH ACADEMY, 


4 Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. ’ 

THE NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN on 
WEDNESDAY, September 50th, at 10 o’clock, when there will be an Examing. 
tion in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new 
Boys. ‘The regular work of the Session will begin on THURSDAY 
October Ist, at 9 o'clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, ’ 

Copies of the new Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the Masters’ 
Boarding-Houses may be obtained from the JANITOR at the Academy, or 
from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply information. Fe 

Parents are requested to enter the names of new Boys with Mr. C. E,W, 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 
as soon as possible. S 

The Masters of the Boarding-Houses, Mr. F, A. HARDY, Scott House, 
Kinnear Road,and Mr. DRUIT'I, Jettrey House, Kinnear Road, will be glad to 
see Parents by appointment. 

The Rector, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A.Oxon., will be glad to see 
Parents at the Academy on September 28th and 29th between 10 and 1 o’clock, 


S12 EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN, for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with larga 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
years old. Resident trained nurse. Llustrated Prospectus on application, 


Bis tas § C HoOoOO,L 


An ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPENED in MAY, 1904, 
Boys intended for it can be received Next Term.—For particulars apply, Rev, 
HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 
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PREPARATORY HOUSE. 
Boys can be received from 9 years of age. 
Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 

T. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, SOUTH. 

BOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS.—Two Houses, Senior and Junior. Bracing 

air; sunny climate; ten acres of grounds; playing-field ; Medical Gymnas*ic 

Mistress; special attention to Languages and Mnusie. MICHAELMAS TERM, 

SEPTEMBER 23rp.—Principals, Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERIS 
(late Princess Helena College). 


YNYARD SCHOOL, WATFORD.—Prep. for the 

Public Schools, 29 Ent. Scholarships, &¢., won at Eton, Harrow, and 

elsewhere since 1888. 25 Pupils received. Fees from 84 gs. Reference 

permitted to Bishop Welldon, the Head-Masters of Eton, Charterhouse, Hailey- 
ury, &c.—Rev. R. CAPRON, B.A., B.Se., Head-Master. 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING- 
kK SHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern 
Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, Hockey Grounds. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd. Moderate Terms.—Prospectus 
on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


LS gee ST. EDMUNDS SCHOOL (KING EDWARD'S). 
—HONOURS SINCE JANUARY, 1902:—Five Open Exhibitions at 
Cambridge; a Pass into Sandhurst, 85 per cent. successes in the O. and C, 
Board Examination. ONE OF THE FEW PUBLIC SCHOOLS WHERE 
HEBREW IS TAUGHT UP TO SCHOLARSHIP STANDARD, 


,{UPEBIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 
PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 

disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 

— . __ Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
reet, E.C, 


























EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEBEST 





Boarders received by the Head-Mistress.—Lllustrated Prospectus on application, 





SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
“™ ‘ablished 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
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TY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
ae SOC CELTY TO ANIMALS, 


Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
Y RETURN of CONVICTIONS obtained by the Society’s officers 
during gale ending July 20th. 1903 : | 
mW orking horses and donkeys in an unfit state... ete se ++» 380 
Beating, &c., horses, cattle, dogs, and cats ap ou ae .. 100 


MON 


: mee = 9 

driving and overloading horses... ae ee te se » 19 

} naar cattle, &e., by withholding food ad <9 i facet 
Travelling horses (unharnessed) and sheep when lame nee ck ae 
Conveying sheep, rabbits, and pigeons improperly = an Kd 
Wouniling horses by docking tails ... aes se 7 
Wild birds—offences during close season ... sal 
Owners causing in above ae cos oot 215 
Laying poisoned meat on land he ck ae 1 
Infringing kmackers’ sections of the Act ... 2 
Assaulting witnesses... eee oe ose 3 
788 

During 1903 up to last return. one 008 a ta 4,116 
Total for the present year commencing Dec. 21st, 1902 4,904 


offenders were committed to prison, full costs being paid by the 
a 748 offenders paid pecuniary penalties. (Penalties not received by 
the Society. Moieties of penalties not accepted.) Police cases, assisted by the 
Society without personal attendance of its officers, not included. 


8,210 total convictions during 1902, 


The above Return is published (1) to inform the public of the nature and 
extent of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England and 
Wales; (2) to show the Society’s efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory 
law; (3) to prompt the police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar 
offences; and (4) to make the Jaw known and respected and to warn cruelly- 
disposed persons against breaking it. Oflicers are not permitted to lay informa- 
tion except as directed by the Secretary on written evidence. Besides day duty 
relays of officers watch all-night traffic of London. Co-operation of the public 
is earnestly desired. 

ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS ARE NOT ACTED ON, BUT ARE 
PUT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. Correspondents are assured 
that their names will not be given up when letters are marked 
“Private”; but full particulars respecting dates, places, names, and conduct 
are absolutely essential. Complaints should be posted to the undersigned, or 
a call be made at the office promptly. 

Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom 
all letters should be addressed. The Society is greatly in NEED Ol’ FUNDS, 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 

No. 105 Jermyn Street, London, 


P.S.—It disseminates in schools and among persons having the care of dumb 
animals upwards of 100 different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, and 
gmail! books, all of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of 
domestic animals and the dvty and profitableness of kindness to them. All 
the Statutes made tor the protection of animals have been enacted by influence 
of the Society and enforced by its operation. It is an educational and 

unitive agency. By its ollicers, who are engaged in all parts of England, 
it cautions or punishes persons guilty of offeuces. Thus, while its primary 
object is the protection of creatures which minister to man’s wants, in no 
smull degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 


Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars should 
apply to booksellers for the monthly illustrated journals—'The Animal 
World,” price 2d., and ‘*The Band of Mercy,” price 4d.; published at 
9 Paternoster Row. The Annual Report, price Is. 3d. to non-members, 
Books, pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature issued by the Society, a 





catalogue of which may be had gratis. Monthly Returas of Convictions, and 
cautionary placards, will be sent gratis to applicants who offer to distribute 


them usefully, on application to the Secretary. 


: on LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Annual Dinner will be held_in the College Library on Thursday, 
See Ist, LEWIS MACKENZIE, Esq., F.R.C.S., Eng., of Tiverton, in the 
chair. 

The Hospital is the largest in England ; nearly 800 beds are in constant use, 
no beds are closed. The only General Hospital for East London. In-patients 
last year, 13,160 ; out-patients, 162,147; accidents, 22,800 ; major operations, 2,492. 

Appointments.—More Appointments, Salaried and Resident, are open to 
Students than at any other Hospital. 80 Qualified Appointments are made 
annually, more than 130 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c.,every three months, All 
free to Students of the College. Resident Appointments have free board. 

Scholarships and Prizes.—Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are given 
annually. Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September. 

Special Classes are held for the University of London and other Higher 
Examinations. Special Entries for Medical and Surgical Practice can be made. 

Reduced Fees to the Sons of Members of the Profession. 

Enlargement of the Hospital and College.—The new Out-patients, and Special 

















Department, the new Laboratories and_Class-rooms for Bacteriology, Public | 
Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, &c., and the new Clubs’ Union | 


Booms are now in full use. 

The Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach. 

Luncheons and Dinners,: at moderate charges, can be obtained at the 
Students’ Club. 

The Metropolitan, Central, and other railways have stations close to the 
Hospital and College. 

For Prospectus and information as to residence, &¢c., apply personally or by 


letter to 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
Mile End, F. 


t. THOMAS’S cp Os Pb 2A Es, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 8.E. 
A SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 602 
beds, of which about 540 are in constant use. 

Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in number), of the value of 
more than £500, are offered for competition each year. 

Upwards of 60 resident and other appointments are open to Students after 
qualification. 

A Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School buildings, and the athletic 
— nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be reached in 40 minutes 
rom the Hospital. 

A Prospectus, containing full particulars, may be obtained from the Medical 


Secretary, Mr. G. RENDLE 
H. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D. Oxon., Dean. 


OCKROACHES & BLACKBEETLES ABSOLUTELY 
CLEARED WITH UNION PASTE.-—In 1896 Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Sheffield Museum, exterminated overwhelming plague of them from Sheffield 
Workhouse, and this Paste has since been used everywhere with unfailing 
success. Innumerable testimonials and press commendations. Tins 1/3, 2/3, 
* vost-frea. from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road. Sheffield, 














MAPLE & CO TURKEY CARPETS 


2000 2000 
TURKEY TURKEY 
CARPETS CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
Two Thousand 
Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS at IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


2000 
TURKEY 


Quotations free. 


A CARPET 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. 4in, 
£7 10s, 


| ees 
TWO and THREE WEEKS’ TOURS TO 
PORTUGAL and MADEIRA for £10, £12, and £16 16s, 
ALL FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING LANDING, EMBARKING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES. 


For full particulars and special bills apply to THE BOOTH S.S. CO. (Ltd.), 
50 Jaines Street, Liverpool. 


NANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


LIVERPOOL TO CANADA. First Cabin, £14; Second, £7 and £8; Third, 
£5 10s.; every Tuesday. 

S.s. ‘Lake Erie’ (twin-screw), 7,750 tons  .......e0..00000+..-Aug. Ith, 

S.s. ‘Lake Manitoba’ (twin-screw), 10,000 tons ......008 Aug. 18th, 


JAPAN, CHINA, AUSTRALIA. Fast luxurious travel. 

Steamers leave Vancouver as follows :— 
‘Empress of China’ (for Japan) . 

‘Moana’ (for Australia) ————- 
Through Tickets to Jupan, Australia, or Around the World, providing 
Atlantic passage by any Line. 
TOURS.—Some of the world’s es scenery is along the Canadian 
acific Line. 
For Berths or Free Guide Books, apply to CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
67 King William Street. E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 

YAKER’S. BAKER’S. BAKER’S. Sell no books without 
consulting Baker’s. Baker's stock is six times larger than any other local 
bookseller. Baker is known to collectors throughout the world. Many books 
can be supplied that cannot be found elsewhere. Baker is best Bookseller in Bir- 
mingham.— Bazaar, Exchange and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange. 
Best Terms arranged. Papworth’s British Armorials, 1874; Borrow’s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Rent in a Cloud, 
greencloth, 1869; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 
1868; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s 
Men ot Uharacter, 3 vols., 1838; Hamerton’s Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 
1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1803; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; 
Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823.—25s. offered for Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 
Vol. V. only ; Handley Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Freeman’s Historical 
Geography, 2 vols.; ''om Brown’s Schooldays, Ist edit., 1857.—BAKER’S 
GREAT’ BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given. Rawlinson’s 
Sixth Oriental Monarchy; Planché’s Cyclopedia of Costume, and any 
works on Costumes; Symonds’ Renaissance, Italian Literature and Essays; 
Bradley’s Ethical Studies; Delany, Autobiography; Muther’s History of 
Painting; Gardiner’s History; Maxwell’s Irish Rebellion, 1845; Crowe's 
Painting; Titmarsh’s Comic Tales, 1841; Greville Memoirs; Woman of No 
Importance; Lady Windermere’s Fan; Salomé; Moore’s Alps, 1864; Adven- 
tures of Mr. Ledbury, 1844; Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 1882; 
Meteor Magazine; In Memoriam, First Edition, 1850; Hunting Songs, 1834; 
3ullen or Dodsley’s Old Plays; Crealock’s Deer Stalking ; Calderon’s Dramas, 
1353; Analysis of Hunting Field, 1846; Lang’s Ballads of France, 1872; 
Shelley’s Works, 4 vols. 1839, or 8 vols. 1880; Chatfer's Keramic Gallery ; 
Tennyson’s Poems, 1830, 1833, or 1842; Egan’s Sporting Anecdotes. Complete 
List of Wants free. Rare Books supplied. 100,000 Books for sale. State wants. 
Catalogues free.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 
} OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 


OOKS WANTED.—£15 OFFERED for Nimrod’s Life 

of a Sportsman, 1842; £8, Sporting Repository, 1822; £2, Alice’s 
Adventures, 1866 ; £5. Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1838 or’43 ; £3, Tennyson's Poems, 1833 ; 
£3, Keats’ Poems, 1817. Lib 25 purchased. Buyers sent any distance.—For 
any book on earth write to MANAGER, Holland House Bookstores, Birmiigham. 


OOKS WANTED.—HIGHEST POSSIBLE PRICES 
PAID for Alken’s National Sports, 1825; Apperley’s Hunting Remini- 
scences, 1543; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1838; Alken’s Moments of Fancy, 1822; War- 
wickshire Hunt, 1837; Roadsters’ Album, 1845; Libraries purchased. Buyers 
sent any distance. List free-—JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS, Birmingham. 


ARE and CHOICE BOOKS —Catalogue containing Ist 
R editions and collectors’ copies of modern authors. Kelmscott, Vale, 
Doves, Essex House Presses aud other Presses. Sporting volumes with 
coloured plates. A specialty in Occult Literature—FRANK HOLLINGS, 
7 Great Turnstile, Holborn. 


JICTURES WANTED.—WANTED, by a private Col. 
lector a few genuine Old Masters of the English, Dutch, or French 
Schools; Portraits of Ladies of the Early English School preferred. Only 
the finest things required. A liberal commission given for information leading 
to purchase.— Address, COLLECTOR, c/o Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 

Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver. &c., &., who desire to dispose of 

same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
7% NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 
GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 

AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 

AUTOTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 


GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 

AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 
THE PARIS SALONS. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable Autotypes aud 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For 
convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY; 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


—$—$$$$____ 
CONTENTS FOR AUGuUsr, 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


THE NATIONALIST PARTY IN 
By G. Syrvetoy, Deputy for pean 


| Treasurer of La Ligue de la Patrie Francaise, 
THE NEW SIR ROBERT PEEL, 
NATIO NAL GEORGE PEEL. 1. By the Hon 
FREE TRADERS AT BAY. By Enryggr z 
REVIEW. 


WituraMs, Author of “ Made in Germany Sal 

THE REVOLT AGAINST COBDENISy 
. W. Witson. ENISM. By 

KISHINEFF AND AFTER. By Anyoup Warr, 
THE DRAMATIC ART.: By Mur. Risaye, 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low, 
THE WASTE OF TIME AT C . 

W. J. Foro. BICKET, By 
THE SPOLIATION OF DENM. , 

Row.LanD BLENNERHASSETT, ge By Sir 
SOLDIERING IN UGANDA. By F, 1, y. 
THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. By wn 

GIBSIDE. ¥ Nontox 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. By 

the Rt. Hon. Sir Horace Ru ; 

G.C.B. wacko, Deak, 
GREATER BRITAIN, 


EDITED BY 


L. J. MAXSE. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 





Londor: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford St.Strand 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS. 


Sold in Two Strengths— 
MILD and MEDIUM, at 


Sd. ana 42d. 


per ounce respectively. 


A delightful Combination of Player's “ Navy Cut ” and ‘‘ Medium Navy Cut” 


A remarkable New Portrait of H.M the KING, Srom a private 
photograph never befere published, is the Frontispiece to the August 
number of THE WORLD’S WORK, Liited by HENRY 
NORMAN, M.P. The number also contains an article of great 
interest on the new high-frequency treatment for Cancer and other 
malignant diseases, with Special Illustrations ; a Guide to the 
Fiscal Question by the Evrl of Crewe, Sir Charles Dilke, Bart,, 
MP., Mr. Alfred Emmott, M.P., the Editor, and others ; Portraits 
of Mr. Chamberlain and eight prominent members of the divided 
Unionist Party ; Mr. Norman on the Lessons of the Gordon-Bennett 
Race; Mr. Zangwill on the Passion for Palestine. Illustrated 
Articles on Yachting (with special reference to the America Cup 
Raers), the London Fire Brigade, Children and Nature Study 
Rifle Clubs, Hunting with a Camera, Books of the Month (with 
4 Portraits), &c. &§c. 40 Articles, 68 Illustration. THE 
WORLD’S WORK for August has been described by the 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE as “ distinguished alike by the brilliance of 
its letterpress and its illustrations.” THE WORLD’S WORK 
is on sale at all bookstalls, Is. net monthly ; 15s. a year, post free, 





—— 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Redford Street, W.C, 





with rare Eastern Tobaccos. 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 


JUST PU ELISHED.—Price 6s, 


MARIE-EVE. By Marian Bower, 


Author of ‘The Guests of Mine Host,” &. 
“A VERY ABLE NOVEL......Above all we enjo 
the diplomatic atmosphere of the book and the well- 
sustained illusion that we are meeting men and 
women that count. It is this air of reality about it 
that makes Miss Bower’s novel QUITE ONE OF 
THE BEST we have read this year.”—Daily News. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. . 

IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


MEDOC. 





VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 


**Capably written and well designed from the first 
page to the last.’’—Literary World. 
CASSELL & CO., Ltd., London, and all Booksellers, 


NHE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Per Dozen 
Lots. 3-Bots. 








SOUNTS g inner Wine. The quality 
91° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91° hgeht Dinner Wine quality 
oe 1 a d, ao of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 ' 
3 I. min? agg lo wine usually sold at muck higher 83 aoe 





The BIKKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- prices, 
lars, post-free. 
Cc. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 





DIABETES. 
DIABETES. 


All you have guessed about Diabetes may be wrong. 

If you wish to know the truth, write to the Diabetic 

Institute, 15aa, St. Dunstan’s Hill, London, E.C., 
for treatise: ‘‘ Health is Wealth.” It’s Free. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 










ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
DIABETES. bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior 
usually scold at Ingher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
eures us in Londen and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 
Pan eo eee beng Wines tel! us there is no 
laret sold in Great Britain to equal them im value. | - . xr ) 7 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in JHENTX FIRE 
price os 6d. per dozen. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 
PaiG-uUp Capital cacscccsscoccansessenssesss £1,500,000 
Reserve Fuad........ rere se 


A gat seis Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFTICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
LILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 





*honix Assurance Company, Limited, 
OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 

LONDON. Established 1782, 











ssiveenevessswescosousoose 0 10° 0 Lowest Current Rates. 
Half-Page ee 5 5 0 JAMES SMITH AND CO., Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Quarter-Page 212 6 WINE MERCHANTS, Assured free of all Liability. 
at ona at LIVERPOOL: 87 North John Street. IIs inant tt AO 
Quarter-Column ....sesese+es . O17 6 Manchester: 26 Market Street. 

COMPANIES. > NV, 

Outside Page wvoeeesenees cuuo |JOSEPH GILLOTT’S Te ae See 

C ALS cccccesccecesecses 2123 


The ONLY 





Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (halt- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across Lwo narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
lds. per inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
138. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms; ne& 








“GRAND Prix” PENS. 


Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900. 





R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Estabiished Is81), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Manetactuners. &c.. on application. 








ParaBLe IN ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United King- yearly. — terly. 
om a8 evs w £1 86...0143...072 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. oes w 1126..0168.,.082 








omg || 
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MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 
SOUTH WALES. By A. G. Braptey. 


With Illustrations by FrepErick L. Griaes.! Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ Charmingly written and fittingly illustrated......It will 
probably become the standard work on the district.” 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS. By Enpwin 


A Pratt. Reprinted, with additions, from the Times. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 








t. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ This entertaining book should appeal to a much wider 
gudience than that of railway specialists. 


’ 
JACOB SHUMATE;; or, Tae Proprs's 
cH. A VOICE FROM THE BANKS. By Sir Henry Wrixon, 
oa anikce of “Socialism; being Notes ona Political Tour.” In 2 vols. 
Svo, 21s. net. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A book that was well worth writing, for it will 
impart new ideas and abundance of knowledge.” 


DANTE’S INFERNO, and other Trans- 
lations. By Epwarp WILBERFORCE, a Master of the Supreme Court. 
Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

MORNING POST.—“ Mr. Edward Wilberforce’s translation into verse of 
Dante’s ‘Inferno’ is generally vigorous and faithful. It will be found to 
compare favourably with the best metrical versions in English. Its chief 
excellence is its fidelity to the metaphorical language of the poct.” 








THE NEW CAMBRIDGE CURRICULUM 
IN ECONOMICS AND ASSOCIATED BRANCHES 
OF POLITICAL SCIENCE: 


Its Purpose and Plan. By ALFRED MaRsHALL, Professor of Political Economy, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, paper, Is.; cloth, 1s. 6 








THE CITIZEN’S LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
STUDIES IN THE EVOLUTION 
OF INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY. 


By Prof. Ricnarp T. Ey, Ph.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


STORY OF THE NATIONS—New Vol. 


BUDDHIST INDIA. By T. W. Ruys Davis, 


LL.D., Professor of Pali and Buddhist Literature, University College, 

London. Containing 57 Full-page and other Illustrations, Large crown 

8vo, cloth, 5s. 
_ This is a first attempt to present Indian history from a point of view 
independent of that of the Brahmins, The author, whose unrivalled acquaint- 
ance with the Pali texts is well known, has here collected, for the first time, 
the evidence contained in them as to the geographical and national divisions, 
the social grades and economic conditions, the arts and industries, the 
language, literature, and religions of the people, during the Buddhist period, 


A GREAT TRAVEL BOOK. 


SAND-BURIED RUINS OF KHOTAN. A 


Record of a Thrilling Journey of Exploration in Chinese Turkestan. By 
M. AvREL Stern. With over 120 Mlustrations, Photogravure Frontispiece, 
and a Map, medium 8vo, 21s. net. 
* One of the most remarkable journeys of modern times......Dr. Stein's book 
is delightful reading. It is amply illustrated with photographs.”—Daily News. 
“It is difficult to name any recent book of travel which appeals mere forcibly 
to the imagination than this record of exploration in a remote corner of 
Central Asia.” —Glasgow Herald. 


A CHARMING HISTORY AND GUIDE. 
JAMAICA AS IT Is. By B. Poruen-Burry. 


* r 3 . . 
With a Map and several Illustrations from Photographs, crown 8vo, 6s. net 


IMPERIAL INDIA: Letters from the East: 


«A — Ouiver Hosses (Mrs. Craigie). Crown 8vo, paper covers, Is, ; 
cloth, 2s. 

“Mrs. Craigie has caught, with swift intuition, the essential note of Northern 
India.” —Datly Chronicle. 


SPLENDID HOLIDAY READING. 


A DRAMA OF SUNSHINE. Played in 


Homburg. By Mrs. Auprey RicHarpson. First Novel Library. Cloth, 6s. 


THE MISCHIEF OF A GLOVE. By Mrs, 


PuiLip CHAMPION DE Crespicny. Second Impression. Cloth, 6s. 


THE ADVENTURES OF PRINCE AGA 


MIRZA. By Aquita Kempstex. Paper covers,1s.; cloth, 2s, 








London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from: COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | eran ; 
weekly exchange of books at the houses W.B.—Two Ne bgt —> ae 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS , UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
4 New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BooxmMEN, Loypoy. Codes: Unicopg and ABC. 

___140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £47,000,000. 


ARGAINS FOR BOOK-BUYERS.—A New Catalogue 

J of Publishers’ Remainders and other acquisitions, at greatly reduced 
cee: comprising works in all branches of Literature. Also Catalogue of 
ew Books at Discount Prices. Free on application.—H. J. GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


COMPLETION OF THE CABINET EDITION OF S. R. GARDINER’S 
COMMONWEALTH AND PROTECTORATE, 


HISTORY OF THE COMMON- 


WEALTH and PROTECTORATE, 
1649-1656. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, 
Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, Litt.D.Cambridge, LL.D.Edinburgh, Ph.D.Géttingen, &. 
New and Cheaper Edition. In 4 vols., crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


Vol. IV. 1655-1656. With 5 Maps and Index to the Complete Work. 
(Just published, 


*.* This Volume contains the Supplementary Chapter which was 
all that Mr. Gardiner left ready for press of the proposed Fourth 
Volume of the 8ro Edition. This Supplementary Chapter is also 
issued in Svo, 2s. Gd. net. 


THE ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES: 


A Study in the Coal and Iron Industries of 
Great Britain and the United States. 
By W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., 
Professor of Commerce in the University of Birmingham. 
With 4 Maps, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
** A book which may be regarded as a highly useful addition to the literature 


of industry.” —Daily News. 
«An economic study of the highest merit, and comes most seasonably at the 


present moment.” —Duily Mail. 


DOUBTS ABOUT DARWINISM. By a 


Semi-DarwINiay. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MORS ET VICTORIA. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


*.* This isa drama in three acts, the scene of which is laid ir 
France, shortly after the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 


CLYTAEMNESTRA: a Tragedy. By Arnotp F. 
Graves. With a Preface by Ropert Y. Trrre.t, Litt.D., D.C.L. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. ; 

** This is not a Greek play in English, but a Greek story treated 

From the standpoint of the modern dramatist. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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THE EVE OF THE TWELFTH. s 


SOSSOSSSESOSSHSOH ISOS SOSCOSOOSOHOOOOOOOSD yf. 


TO-DAY at 


“The COUNTY GENTLEMAN’ | *: 


ISSUES ITS ep 


SPECIAL SHOOTING NUMBER. ™ 





Every Sportsman and every County Gentleman should possess a Copy of To-day’s Issue of ' 


“THE IDEAL COUNTRY-HOUSE PAPER.” ona 


It contains, amongst numerous illustrated articles of especial interest to all County Gentlemen, 


ON THE MOORS. | IN THE DEER FORESTS. L¢ 
DO OUR GAME DOGS LACK STAMINA? | SMALL ARM PATENTS. ; 
HIGHLAND TRADITIONS ON THE AGE OF | A NEW RIFLE SIGHT. eho 
DEER. HOW TO LEARN FARMING. r 

| 
WHY DOES THE YEOMANRY EXIST? | GOLF—AIRING A GRIEVANCE. G 
TOGETHER WITH A COMPLETE REGISTER OF GROUSE MOORS AND 5 
DEER FORESTS, AND THEIR OCCUPIERS. ir 
¥ 
To-day’s “County GenTLemMANn” will serve as a splendid reference for any one interested 
in Shooting and all that appertains thereto, and no Country-House Owner, Sportsman, Z 
or Farmer should be without a copy. T 





‘ 
pla 


ORDER IT AT ONCE 7 


bel 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” | : 


Price 6d. Weekly. “ 


F 
AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS’. 
If your Newsagent has soid out, send us 2 post-card giving his address. We can then a 


make certain that you are not disappointed in future. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 


3 WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND, LONDON. W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


sTANDARD.—“ A graphic picture of a very interesting man.” 
With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s, net. 


SIR HENRY WENTWORTH 


BART., K.C.B., F.R.S., Regius Professor of 
ACLAN gy Medicine in the University of Oxford. A 
MEMOIR. By 


J. B. ATLAY, Barrister-at-Law, late Scholar of Oriel 
College, Oxford, Author of ‘‘ Lord Cochrane’s Trial before Lord Ellen- 
porough in 1814.” 


NIUM.—‘‘ We are Mr. Atlay’s debtors for a book, careful, judicious, 

See trict, and free from uncritical hero-worship......We must send 

= readers to Mr. Atlay’s well-condensed, yet fully detailed pages, with 
cortainty of elevation and enjoyment from their perusal,” 


SEARCH FOR, THE, MASKED 
TAW : By W. 3 {DING KING, M.R.A.S., 


R.G.S. With 4i Illustrations and a 
Map, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An exceedingly lively volume of spirited 
dventure......!he Tawareks led Mr. King on a long chase, which gives matter 
for much interesting material. He has the art of blending the prosaic with 


the picturesque.” 


ARDINA DORAN. By Susan Curistiay, 


Author of ‘‘ An Inlaud Ferry.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
FIRST EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
TIMES.—“ Ardina should take a very honourable place among the more 
ethereal heroines of the year...... The tale is well worth reading were it only for 
Ardina, gleaming like a slender thread in the midst of it all.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“‘ Ardina Doran’ is a remarkable work in itself, yet 
more remarkable for its promise.” 


LETTERS OF A _ DIPLOMAT’S 


WI FE By MARY KING WADDINGTON. Illustrated with 
5 Portraits, Views, &c., 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
THIRD SUPPLY READY ON MONDAY NEXT. 

SPECTATOR.—‘‘ Madame Waddington’s ‘ Letters,’ if they were not welcome 
on any other ground, would be supremely welcome for this reason alone, that 
they make a picture full of life and individuality, which is entirely free from 
the taint of vulgarity or the consciousness of being ‘ smart.’......We can but dip 
here and there and bring up a very few gems as samples of the thousand-and- 
one charming things that make up the book.” 


AN AMERICAN GIRL IN LONDON. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LONDON ROSES: an Idyll of the 
British Museum. By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY, Author of 
“Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse,”’ ‘‘ Rupert, by the Grace of God,” &e, 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The characters of the two men and the two girls 
are well contrasted and faithfully drawn, and in her dialogue the authoress 
shows a sense of humour, a faculty for bright unlaboured conversation, which, 
together with a literary and social appreciation, makes her book particularly 
pleasant reading.” 

PUBLIC OPINION.—“ A charming book......as pure and sweet and ‘every- 
day’ as its name,” 


GEORGE GORING’S DAUGHTERS. 


By M. E. CARR, Author of ‘* Love and Honour.”’ Crown 8vo, 6s, 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ This book is quite out of the run of ordinary 
novels, Apart froin its literary excellences it has a charm that is quite 
irresistible......It is all done delightfully without a touch of mere sentimentality 
or the striking of a single jarring note.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Taking ‘ charming’ in its real sense of filled 
with that rare attribute known as charm, it is just the word to apply to Miss 
M. E. Carr’s novel, ‘ George Goring’s Daughters.’ ” 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 











In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net, 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 


“We cordially recommend the book, agreeing with its editor that there is a 
place for such work and for ‘lberty of prophesying’ by those who claim to go 
direct to the Word of God im their search for truth, and to form their own 
judgment.” — Times. 

“Tu this little Look, made up of a couple of dozen papers contributed to the 
Spectator by a lay coutributor, we have tound more itood for reflection than is 
often met with in a volume of occasional essays on Biblical subjects......We 
believe that the book 1s weil worth reading and that the writer deserves well 
of students of the Bible.’—Gruardian. 

“In this book you can find the best exegesis on the Bible from the most 
valuable standpoint—spiritual svimpathy—that the English Chureh has pro- 
duced for many a Jong day.......M.C. E.’ has given us a noble and beautiful 
book—a commentary on practical religion of imestimable value.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





, Pp. 390, crown Svo, cloth, ls.; postage, 3d. 
FOUNDATION TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 

Passages from the Writings of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
1.God; 2. The incarnation; 3. Redemption; 4. The Sacred Scripture; 
5. The Divine Providence; 6. Charity, or Love to the Neighbour; 7. Faith 
and Life; x. Death and Resurrection; 9. The Intermediate State, and 

Judgment; 10. Heaven; 11. Hell; 12, The Second Coming of the Lord. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
tothe PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street. Strand, W.C. 





MR. JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. CHARLES MARRIOTT’S NEW BOOK. 


‘ po THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS. 
= eo THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS. 
aii THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS. 
couumy.. HE HOUSE ON THE SANDS. 
’' ‘THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS, 

6s. THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS, 

The Daily Telegraph.—* We can recommend this book as a pe peor 


-— piece of work, which lifts the author into the very front rank of Engli 
novelists,” 


THE FOUNDLING NOVEL. 


THE MS. IN A RED BOX. 
THE MS. IN A RED BOX. 
THE MS. IN A RED BOX. 
THE MS. IN A RED BOX. 
6s. THE MS. IN A RED BOX. 
THE MS. IN A RED BOX. 

With Map and Publisher's Note. 


The Morning Advertiser.—‘‘ A thoroughly competent, breezy, exciting 
historical novel...... The whole story is written in a prettily quaint style that 
is never affected. It is charming from the first page to the last.” 

Mr. James DovGtas in the Star.—‘It is a very good story written by no 
*prentice hand...... In sooth, a crowded stage, full of bustle and colour, rattling 
with adventure, and romantic lovers always getting into and out of tight 
places...... The charm of the book is in its vivid little vignettes of the fens and 
the fenmen. It reminds me in this respect of Kingsley’s ‘ Hereward.’” 

JACQUES writes in the Daily Chronicle.—‘* The circumstances of its publication, 
as related by Mr. John Lane, must appeal to every romantic mind...... The 
hero is the doughtiest hand at a swashing blow that you can find in the 
fighting chronicles of the period. John Kidd in ‘ Lorna Doone’ was nothing 
to him.” 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY BOOK. 
«x tuovsaxn, ELIZABETH’S CHILDREN. 
i ELIZABETH’S CHILDREN. 
ELIZABETH’S CHILDREN. 


The Daily Telegraph.—‘'The author has a delicate, fanciful touch, a 
charming imagination; he skilfully suggests character and moods, he is bright 
and witty.and he writes about children with knowledge and exquisite sympathy. 
Many of his reminiscences hover closely on the borderland which divides 
laughter and tears Full of vitality, full of purely childish energy and 
naughtiness, are many of the episodes, but for all their mischief the children 
are adorable.” 








SECOND EDITION 
NOW READY. 











SECOND EDITION. 
THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS. By 
{ICHARD GAkNEIT, LL.D. With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Tines.—‘‘ His sense of humour has a wide range. It touches here 
Involdsby, there Mr. W. 5. Gilbert, resembling the former in subject matter 
and gusto, the latter in its power of being precise, suave, and logical in the 
most ridiculous situations.” 


THE POET’S CHARTER. By F. B. Money- 
Coutts, Author of * The Revelation of St. Love the Divine,” &. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘t Two qualities he possesses which seem to us likely 
to give the book a brilliant and perhaps everlasting life—first, the continua! 
stream of reflection to which he always adds a stream of passion; and, 
second, the pleasing digressiveness which enables him to support bis argument 
by quotations from a very diverse course of books during his study of Job.” 


MISS ETHEL CLIFFORD’S POEMS. 
SONGS OF DREAMS. by Erne. Culrrorp. 


Crown &vo, 3s. Gd. net. 
SECOND EDITION. 

The Bookman.—* Miss Clifford’s iyrics have charm and spontaneity......Almost 
everywhere her verse has the true lyrical quality of inherent music.” 

The Westminster Gazette.—*‘ The execution is extremely neat and facile, and 
her writing is in the best sense scholarly.” 

The Times.— Miss Clifford’s book contains poems here and there with some- 
thing of the magic simplicity that is the pearl of great price in songs.” 


THE COUNTRY HANDBOOKS. 

A Series of Tlustrate1 Practical Handbooks dealing with Country Life, Suit- 
able for the pocket or knapsack, Under the general Editorship of 
HARRY ROBERTS. 

Feap. Svo (64in. by 4in.), bound in limp cloth, 3s. net; bound in limp 
leather, 4s. net. 


VOL. I. 

THE TRAMP’S HANDBOOK. By Harry 
Ronerts. For the use of Travellers, Soldiers, Cyclists, and Lovers of 
the Country. 

The World.—‘* Written with the enthusiasm of one who truly loves this 
ind of existence. It is full of practical hints onsuch matters as fire-making, 
ide cooking, washing, tent-pitching, caravans, and so on, together witb 
uformation on many other matters that a ‘ tramp’ would find useful.” 


VOL. II. 
THE MOTOR BOOK. By R. J. Mecrepy, 
Editor of the Motor News. 
The Daily News.—‘‘ Explains the mechanism and sings the praises of metor- 
cars; also explains their management and driving. A prettily bound little 
book, amply ulustrated and cleariy arranged.” 


VOL. III. 
THE TREE BOOK. By Mary Row es Jarvis 

The Athenzum.—“ We heartily commend her book.” 

The Daily Express.—‘* With its thirty-two exquisite full-page illustrations, 
the book should be a useful aud fascinating addition to literature for the 
countryside holiday.” j ; 

The Globe.—‘‘Genuinely informing, and freshened by historical and by 
literary allusion.” 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York, 
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DENTS WATCHES 


HIGHEST QUALITY. 
ENGLISH KEYLESS LEVER WATCHES (Compensation Balances), 


Ladies’ Gold from 12 guineas. Pocket Chronometers, Centre-seconds Watehes, 
Chronographs, Repeaters, and other 
Complicated Watches. 


Bracelet Watches. Brocch Watches. Selected Watches of Foreign Manufacture 


| | Gentlemen’s Gold from 16 guineas. eg pe ay by 


Gentlemen’s Silver from 5 guineas. Silver, from £2 2s. Gold, from £4 4g, 


DENT’S CLOCKS. |. 































IELTS 


SS 


Ladies’ Silver from 5 guineas. 











Li 
THE FINEST SELECTION IN LONDON. . 
SPECIAL LONG CASE CLOCKS (Registered Designs). 
Carriage, Travelling, Drawing Room, Dining Room, Library, Hall, Bracket, Kitchen, Stable, or Church Clocks, 
for ordinary use or presentation. Astronomical Clocks for Scientific Purposes, 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE AND BURGLARY. : 


DENTS RECORDING CLOCKS for WATCHMEN, 


Over forty years in use in all parts of the World. 
Recommended for Schools, Institutions, and all Public Buildings. Prospectus Free, 





DENT’S JEWELLERY. 


Select Stock of the New Art Jewellery, Bracelets, Chains, Brooches, Rings, &c. 


DENTS SHIPS’ CHRONOMETERS. 
DENT’S SHIPS’ COMPASSES (Pateni). 


As supplied to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and Indian, Foreign, and Colonial 
Governments, AND TO THE ANTARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


Ser ar ae 








REPAIRING DEPARTMENT. 


A skilled and experienced staff of workmen employed for the execution of Watch, Clock, 
and Jewellery Repairs. 


FE. DENT & CO, i. 





By Special Appointment 





WATCH, CLOCK, TEMA 
and CHRONOMETER MAKERS to CAUTION. 

| acini HIS MAJESTY THE KING meee 
‘| FREE. and to the Courts and Governments of France, Austria, Italy, Trade Mark. 


Russia, Germany, Spain, the United States, Japan, &c., &c. 


i MAKERS of the GREAT WESTMINSTER CLOCK (Big Ben) and Sole Custodians since its erection; of the Standard 
Clock (the Primary Standard Timekeeper of the United Kingdom) of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich; 
and of Standard Clocks in most principal Foreign and Colonial Observatories. 


SOLE ADDRESSES— 
61 STRAND, and 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. | 


Loypon : Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C. ; and Published by Jouy Baxer for the “ SpectaTos” 
(Limited) at their Oflice, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Suturday, August 8th, 1903, 















